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contrary, he declared, That, if he was pardoned, he 
would attempt it again; that he thought it a duty 
which he owed his country; and that he died with 
pleafure for having endeavored to perform it. Rea- 
fon equals Shepherd to Regulus; but prejudice, and 
the recency. of the fact, ‘makes Shepherd a com- 
mon malefactor, and Regulus a hero. 

Examine carefully, and confider all your notions 
of things; analyfe them, afid difcover their compo- 
nent parts, ang fee if habit and prejudice are not 
the principal ones; weigh the matter, upon which 
you are to form your opinion, in the equal and im- 
partiak fcales of reafon. It 1s not to be conceived 
how many people, capable of reafuning if they 
would, live and die in a thoufand errors, from lazi- 
nefs: they will rather adopt the prejudices of others, 
than give themfelves the trouble of forming opinions 
of ther own, They fay things, at firft, becaufe 
other people have faid them; and then they perfift 
in them, becaufe they have faid them them(elves. 

The laft obfervation, that I fhall now mention, of 
the Cardinal’s, 18, ‘* That a fecret is more eafily kept 
‘by a good many people, than one commonly ima- 
“* gines.” By this he means a fecret’of importance, 
among people interefted’ in theckeeping of it, And 
115. certain that people of bufinefs know the i import- 
ance of fecrecy, and will obferve it, where they are 
concerned in the event. And the Cardinal does not 
fupppfe that any body 1s filly enough to tell a fecret, 
merely from the defire of telling it, té-any one that 
is not fome way or other interefted in the keeping of” 
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it, and concerned in the event. To go and tell any 
friend, wife, or miftrefs, any fecret with which they 
have nothing to do, is difcovering to them fuch an 
unretentive weaknefs, as muft convince them that 
you will tell it to twenty others, and confequently 
that they may reveal it without the rifque of being 
difcovered. But a fecret properly communicated, 
only to thofe who are to be concerned in the thing 
in queftion, will probably be kept by them, though 
they fhould be a good many. Little fecrets are 
commonty told again, but great ones generally kept. 
Adieu! 








LETTER CLXI. 


London, September the 2oth, O.S. 1748, 
Dear Boy, 


T wart with impatience for your accurate Hiftory 
of the’ Chevaliers Porte Epeés, which you promifed 
me in your laft, and which I take to be the forerun- 
ner of a larger work that you intend to give the 
Public, containing a general account of all the Re- 
ligious and Muilitary Orders of Europe. Serioufly, 
you will do well to have a general notion of ail thofe 
Orders, antient and modern; both as they are ,fre~ 
quently the fubjects of converfation, and ds they are 
fhore or lefs interwoven with the hiftories of thofe 
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times. Witnefs the Teutonic Order, which, as foon 
as it gained ftrength, began .ts unjuft depredations 
in Germany, and acquired fuch confiderable poftef- 
fions there; and the Order of Maltha alfo, which 
continues to this day its piracies upon the Infidels. 
Befides, one can go into no company in Germany, 
without running againft Monfeur le Chevaler, or 
Monjfieur le Commandeur de !' Ordre Teutomque. It is 
the fame in all the other parts of Europe, with re- 
gard to the Oeder of Maitha, where you never go 
into company without meeting two or three Cheva- 
liers, or Commandeurs, who talk of their Priwves, 
their “Langues, their Caravanes, @e. of all which 
things, Iam fure, you would not willingly be igno- 
rant. On the other hand, I do not tnean that you 
fhould have a profound and minute knowledge of 
thefe matters, which are of a nature that a general 
knowledge of them 1s fully fufficrent. I would not 
recommend to you to read Abbé Vertot’s Hiftory of 
the Order of Malthay, in four quarto volumes ; that 
would be employing a great deal of good time very 
ill. But T would have you know the foundations, 
the objects, the Infignia, and the fhort general hif- 
tory of them all. 

As for the antient religious, filitary Orders, which 
were chicfly founded in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, fuch as Maltha, the Teutonic, the Kmghts 
Templars, &. the inyuftice and the wickednefs of 
thofe eftablifhments cannot, I am fure, have efcaped 
your obfervation. Their pious object was, to take 
away by force other people’s property ; and to maf 
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facre the proprietors themfelves, if they refufed to 
give up that property, and adopt the opinionsfof 
thefe invaders, What nght or pretence had thefe 
confederated Chriftians of Europe to the Holy Land? 
Let them* produce their grant of it in the Bible. 
‘Will they fay that the Saracens had poffeffed them- 
felves of it by force; and that, confequently, they 
had the fame right ? Is it lawful then to fteal goods, 
becaufe they were flolep before? Surely not. The 
truth 1s, that the wickednefs of many, and the weak- 
nefs of more, in thofe ages of ignorance and fuper-, 
fiition, cogcurred to form thofe flagitious con{pira+ 
cies againft the lives and properties of unoffending 
people. The Pope fandtified the villainy, and an- 
nexed the pardon of fins to the perpetration of it. 
This gave rife to the Croifadoes, and carried fuch 
warms of people from Europe to the conquefts of 
the Holy Land. Peter the Hermit, an aétive and 
ambitious Prieft, by his indefatigable pains, was the 
immediate author of ‘the firft Croifade; Kings, 
Princes,-all Profeffions and Charaéters united, from 
different motives, in this great undertaking, as every 
fentiment, except true religion and morality, invited 
toit. The -ambitious hoped for kingdoms; the 
greedy and the neceffitous for plunder; and fome 
were enthufiafts enbugh to hope for falvation, by 
the deftruction of a confiderable number of their 
fellow-creatures, who had done them no mwnjury. I 
cannot omut, upon this occafion, telling you that 
the Eaftern Emperors at Conftantinople, (who, as 
Chriftians, were obliged at leaft to feem to favbur 
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thefe expeditions) feeing the immenfe numbers of the 
Croifés, and fearing that the Weftern Empire might 
have fome mind to the Eafiern Empire too, if it 
fucceeded againft the Infidels, as /uppétit vient en 
mangeant ; thefe Eaftern Emperors, very honeftly, 
poifoned the waters whereethe Craij’s were to pafs, 
and fo deftroyed infimte num ers of them. 

The later Orders of Knighthood ; fuch as the Gar- 
ter in England; the Elepkant in Denmark; the 
Golden Fleece in Burgundy ; the St. Pfprit, St. Mi 
chel, St. Louis, and St. Lazare, in France, €¢. are 
of a very different nature and inftitution. They 
were either the invitations to, or the r=wards of brave 
actions in fair war; and are now rather the decora- 
tions of the favour of the Prince, than the proofs of 
the merit of the fubjedt. However, they are worth 
your enquiries to a certain degree; and converfation 
will give you frequent opportunities for them. 
Wherever you are, I would advife you to enquire 
into the refpedtive Orders of that country, and to 
write down a fhort account of them. For example; 
while you are in Saxony, get an account of 7 Argie 
Blanc, and of what other Orders there may be, either 
Polifh or Saxon; and, when you fhal!’be at Bern, 
inform yourfelf of the three Orders, P Aigle Now, la 
Générofite, et le Vrai Merite, which ure the only ones 
that I know of there. But whenever you meet with 
Ytraggling rjlgbands and ftars, as’ you will with a 
thoufand in" Germany, do not fail to enquire what 
they ar¢, and to take a minute of them in your me: 
morandum-book : for it is a fort of knowledge that 
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cofts little to acquire, and yet is of fome ufe. 
Young people have frequently an incunoufnefs about 
them, sufing either from lazinefs, or a contempt of 
the obyeét; which deprives them of feveral fuch ht- 
tle parts of knowledge, that they afterwards with 
they had acquired. If you will put converfation to 
profit, great knowledge may be gained by it; and is 
it not better (fince it is full as eafy) to turn it upon 
ufeful, than upon ufelefs fubjects? People always 
talk beft upon what they know moft, and it is 
both pleafing them, and improving ohe’s-felf, to put 
them upon that fubjeét. Wath people of a particu- 
lar profeffion, or of a diftinguithed eminency in any 
branch of learning, one 1s not at a’ lofs: bat with 
thofe, whether men or women, who properly confti- 
tute what is called the beau monde, one muft not 
choofe deep fubjects, nor hope to get any know- 
ledge abové” “fhat of Orders, Ranks, Famulies, and 
Court anecdotes; which are therefore the proper 
(and not altogether ufeleis) fubjeéts of that kind of 
converfation. ; Women, efpecially, are to be talked 
to, as below men, and above children. If you talk 
to them too deep, you only confound them, and lofe 
your own laboty; if you talk to them too frivoloufly, 
they perceive and_refent the contempt. The pro- 
per tone for them 18; what the Frerfch call the En- 
tregeni, and is, in truth, the polite jargon of good 
company. Thus, if you aie a good chemift, you 

may extract fomething out of every thing. 
+A propos of the beau monde; 1 muft agam and again 
recommend the Graces to you. There’is no doing 
Hg without 
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without them in that world; and, to make a good 
figure in that world, 1s a great ftep towards making 
one m the world of bufinefs, particularly that part 
of it for which you are deftined. An ungraceful 
manner of fpeaking, awkward motions, and a dif- 
agreeable addrefs, are great clogs to the ableft man 
of bufinefs; as the oppofite qualifications are of in- 
finite advantage to him. I am therefore very glad 
that you learn to dance, fiece I am told there is a 
very good dancing-mafter at Leipfig. JY would have 
you dance a minuet very well, not fo much for the 
fake of the minuet itfelf (though that, if danced at 
all, ought to be danced well) as that st will give you 
an habitual genteel carriage, and manner of prefent- 
ing yourfelf. 

Since I am upon little things, I muft mention an- 
other, which, though little enough in.itfelf, yct, as 
it occurs at leaft once in every day, deferves fome 
attention; I mean Carving. Do you ufe yourfzlf to 
earye adroitly and genteely ; without hacking half an 
hour acrofs a bone; without befpattering the com- 
pany with the fauce; and without overturning the 
glaffes into your neighbour's pockets? Thefe awk- 
wardneffes are extremely difagreeabic ; and, if often 
repeated, bring ridicule. ‘They are very cafily avoid- 
ed, by a little attention and ufe. 

How trifling foever thefe things may feem, or 
teally be, in themfelves, they are no longer fo, when 
above half the world thinks them otherwife. And, 
as I would fave you omnibus ornatum—excellere rebus, 
I think nothing above or below my pointing out to 
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you, or your excelling in. You have the means of 
doing it, and time before you to make ufe of them. 
Take my word for it, I afk nothing now, But what 
you will, twenty years hence, moft heartily with that 
you had done, Attention to all thefe things, for the 
next,two or three years,-will fave you infinite trou 
ble and endlefs regrets hereafter. May you, in the 
whole courfe of your life, have no reafon for any 
one juft regret ! Adieu, 

Your Drefden china is arrived, and I have fent it 
to your Mamma. 








LETTER CLXIV. 


London, September the 27th, O.S. 1748. 
Dear Boy, 


T Have received your Latin Lecture upon War, 
which, thoygh it 1s not exactly the fame Latin that 
Cefar, Cicete, Horace, Virgil, and Ovid fpoke, is, 
however, as good: Latin as the erudite Germans {peak 
or write. Ihave always obferved, that the moft 
learned people, that is thofe who have read the 
moft Latin, write the worft; and this diftin- 
guifhes the Latin of a Gentleman fcholar from 
that of a Pedant, A Gentleman has, probably, read 
no other Latin than that of the, Auguftan age ;' and 
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therefore can wrire no other: whereas the Pedant 
hhas read much more bad Latin than good; and con- 
fequently writes fo too. He looks upon the beft 
claffical books, as books for fchool-boys, and con- 
fequently below him; but pores over fragments of 
obfcure authors, treafures, up the obfolete words 
which he meets with there, and ufes them upon all 
occafions, to fhow his reading, at the expence of 
his judgment. Plautus 1s hig favourite author, not 
for the fake of the wit and the ws comica of his 
comedies; but ‘upon account of the many obfolete 
words, and the cant of low characters, which are 
to be met with no where elfe. He will rather ufe 
oli than ili, eptumeé than optimé, and any bad word, 
rather than any good one, provided he can but 
prove, that, ftridtly fpeaking, it is Latin; that is, 
that it was written by a Roman, By this mle, & 
might now write to you in the language of Chaucer 
or Spenfer, and affert that I wrote Englith, becaufe 
it was Enghth in their days; but I fhould be a moft 
affected puppy 1f I did fo, and you would.not un- 
derftand three words of my letter. Adl thefe, and 
fuch-like affected peculiarities, are the characteriftics 
of learned coxcombs and pedants, an¢ are carefully 
avoided by all men of fenfe. 

I dipped, accidentally, the other day, into Pitif- 
cus’s preface to his Lexicon; where ] found a word 
that puzzled me, and which I did not remember 
ever to have met with before. It is the adverb pre- 
fifeine ;‘whicn means, én @ good bour ; an expreffion, 
which, by the fuperftition of it, appears to be low 
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and vulgar. I looked for it; and at laft I found, that 
is once or twice made ufe of in Plautus; upon the 
ftrength of which, this learned pedant thrufts it into 
his preface. Whenever yon write Latin, remember 
that every word or phrafe which you make ufe of, 
but cannot find in Cefar, Cicero, Livy, Horace, 
Virgil, and Ovid, 1s bad, ilhberal Latin, though it 
may have been written by a Roman. 

I muft now fay fomeshing as to the matter of the 
Leéture ; inswhich, I confets, there is one doctrine 
laid down that furprizes me: it is this ; Quam ver’ 
hofits fit lentg citave moite omma dua nobts minttans 
quocungue bellantivus negotium eft, parum {ine interfuerit 
quo modo cum obruere ct iter ficere fatogamus, fi feroctam 
exuere cunéletur. Ergo veneno quoque utt fas eff, Se. 
whereas I cannot conceive that the ufe of poifon can, 
upon any account, come within the lawful means of 
felf-defence! Force may, without doubt, be juitly 
repelled by force, but not by treachery and fraud ; 
for I do not call the ftrafagems of war, fuch as am- 
bufcades,-mafked batteries, falfe attacks, &fc. frauds 
or treachery ; ‘they are mutually to be expected and 
guarded againft; but poifoned arrows, poifoned 
waters, or poon adminiftered to your enemy 
(which can only be done by treachery), I have always 
heard, read, and thought to be unlawful and in- 
famous means of defence, be your danger ever fo 
great. But, i ferociam exuere cunfietur ; mutt I rather 
die than poifon this enemy? Yes, certainly, much 
rather die than do a bafe or criminal aCtiog 5 nér can 
Ibe fure, beforehand, that this egemy may not, in 
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the laft moment, ferociam cxuere. But the Public 
Lawyers, now, feem to me rather to warp the law, 
in order to authorize, than to check, thofe unlawful 
proceedings of Princes and States; which, by being 
become common, appear lefs criminab; though cuf- 
tom can never alter the nature of good and ill. 

Pray let no quibbles of Lawyers, no refincments 
of Cafuifts, break into the plain notions of nght and 
wrong; which every man’s, right reafon, and plain 
common fenfe, fuggeft to him, ‘l’o do as you would 
be done by, is the plain, fure, and undifputed rule 
of morality and juftice. Stick to that; and be con- 
vinced, that whatever breaks into it in any degrec, 
however fpecioufly 1t may be turned, and however 
puzzling it may be to anfwer it, 1s, notwithftanding, 
falle in itfelf, unjuft, and criminal. J do not know 
crime in the world, which is not, by the Cafuitts 
among the Jefuts (efpecially the twenty-four col- 
lected, I think, by Efcobar) allowed, in fome, or 
many cafes, not to be criminal. The principles firft 
laid down by them: are often fpecious, the reafonings 
plaufible ; but the conclufion always a lie: for it 1s 
contrary to that evident and undemable rule of j,uf- 
tice which I have mentioned above, Jof not doing to 
any ane what you would not have him do to you. 
But, however, thefe refined {pecies of cafuiftry and 
fophiftry, being very convenient and welcome to 
people's paffions and appetites, they gladly accept 
the indulgence, without defiring to detect the fallacy 
of the realoning : and indeed many, I might fay moft 
people, are not able to do it; which makes the 
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publication of fuch quibblings and refinements the 
more pernicious. I am no tkilfal Cafuift, nor fubtle 
Difputant ; and yet I would undertake to juftify, and 
qualify, the profefion of a highwayman, ftep by ftep, 
and fo plaufibly, as to make many ignorant people 
embrace the profeffion, as an innocent, if not even 
a laudable one; andto puzzle people of fome degree 
of knowledge, to anfwer me point by point. I have 
feen a book, intituled Quidkbet ev Quchdet, or the 
Art of making any thing out of any thing ; which is 
not fo difficult, as it would feem, if’ once one quits 
certain plain truths, obvious in grofs to every under- 
ftanding, in order to run after the ingenious refine- 
ments of warm imaginations and {peculative reafon- 
ings. Doctor Berkeley, Bifhop of Cloyne, a very 
worthy, ingenious, and learned man, has written a 
book to prove, that there is no fuch thing as Mat- 
ter, and that nothing exifts but in idea: that you and 
1 only fancy ourfelves eating, drinking, and fleep- 
ing; you at Leipfig, and Lat London: that we think 
wwe have’ ficfh and blood, legs, arms, &¢. but that 
we are only fpirit, His arguments are, ftri@ly 
{peaking, urinfwerable; but yet I am fo far from 
being convinced by them, that I am determined to 
go on to eat and drink, and walk and ride, in order 
to keep that matter, which I fo miftakenly imagine 
my body at prefent to confift of, in as good plight 
as poffible. Common fenfe (which, in truth, 1s 
very uncommon) is the beft fenfe I know of : abide 
by it; it will counfel you beft, Read nd hear, for 
your amufement, ingenious fyftems, nice queftions 
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fubtilly agitated, with all the refinements that warm 
imaginations fuggeft : but confider them only as ex- 
ercitations for the mind, and return always 10 fettle 
with common fenfe. 

I fumbled, the other day, at a bookfelter’s, upon 
Comte de Gabalis, in two very little volumes, which 
Thad formerly read. I read it over again, and with 
freth aftonifhment. Mott of the extravagances are 
taken from the Jewith Rabbins, wo broached thofe 
wild notions, and delivered thein in the untelligible 
jargon which the Cabalifts and Roficrucians deal in 
to this day. Their number is, I believe,- much lef- 
fened, but there are ftill fome ; and I myfelf have 
known two, who ftudied and firmly believed in that 
myfucal nonfenfe. What extravagancy is not man 
capable of entertaining, when once his fhackled trea- 
fon is led in triumph by fancy and preyudice! The 
antient Alchemifts gave very much into this ftuff, by 
which they thought they fhould difcover the Phi- 
Jofopher's Stone ; and foe of the moft celebrated 
Empirics employed it in the purfuit of the Univerfal 
Medicine. Paracelfus, a bold Empiric, and wild 
Cabalift, afferted, that he had difcovered it, and 
called it his Alkabef. Why, or wherefore, God 
knows; only that thofe madmen call nething by an 
intelligible name. You may eafily get this book 
from the Hague ; read it, for it will both divert and 
aftonifh you; and, at the fame time, teach you nil 
admirari ; a very neceflary leffon. 

Your'letters, except when upon a given fubject, 
are exceedingly laconic, and neither anfwer my de- 
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fires, nor the purpofe of letters; which fhould be 
familiar converfations between abfent friends. As I 
defire to live with you upon the footing of an inti- 
mate friend, and not of a parent, 1 could with that 
your letters gave me more particular accounts of 
yourfelf, and of your leffer tranfactions. When you 
write to me, fuppofe yourfelf converfing freely with 
me, by the fire-fide. In that cafe, you would natu- 
rally mention the incidents of the day; as, where 
you had been, whom you had fren, what you thought 
of them, &c. Do this in your letters 5 acquaint me 
fometimes avith your ftudies, fomctimes with your 
diverfions : tell me of any new perfons and charac- 
ters that you meet with in company, and add your 
own obfervations upon them: in fhort, let me fee 
more of You in your letters. How do you go on with 
Lord Pulteney : and how does he go on at Leipfig? 
Has he learning, has he parts, has he appheation ? 
Ts he good or ll-natured ? In fhort, What is he ? at 
leaft, What do you think him? You may tell me 
Without feferve, for I promife you fecrecy. You are 
now of an age, that I am defirous to begin a con- 
fidential correfpondence with you; and as I fhall, 
on my part, write you very freely my opinion upon 
men and things, which I fhould offen be very un- 
willing that any body but you and Mr. Harte fhould 
fee ; fo, on your part, 1f you write to me without 
teferve, you may depend upon my inviolable fecrecy. 
If you have ever looked into the Letters of Madame 
de Sevigné, to her daughter Madame de Gfignan, 
you muft have obferved the cafe, freedom, and 
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friendfhip of that cortefpondence ; and yet, I hope, 
and believe, they did not love one another better 
than we do, Tell me what books you are now read- 
ing, either by way of ftudy or amufement; how you 
pafs your evenings when at home, and’ where you 
pafs them when abroad. I-know that you go fome- 
times to Madame Valentin’s aflembly ; what do you 
do there? do you play, or {up, or is it only Ja belle 
converfation ? Do you mind your dancing, while your 
dancing-mafter is with you? As you will be often 
under the neceflity of dancing a minuct, I would 
have you dance it very well. Remember, that the 
graceful motion of the arms, the giving your hand, 
and the putting-on and pulling-off your hat gen- 
teely, are the material parts of a gentleman's dancing. 
But, the greateft advantage of dancing well is, that 
it neceffarily teaches you to prefent yourfelf, tu fit, 
ftand, and walk gentecly : all of which are of real 
importance to a man of fafhion. 

I fhould with that you were polifhed before you 
go to Berlin, where, as you will be ina great deal of 
good company, I would have you have the nght 
manners for it. It is a very confiderable article to 
have /e ton de la bonne compagnie, 1n your deftination 
particularly. The principal bufinef: of a foreign 
Minifter is, to get into the fecrets, and to know all 
Jes allures of the Courts at which he refides: this he 
can never bring about, but by fuch a pleafing ad~ 
drefs, fuch engaging manners, and fuch an in- 
finuatiiig behaviour, as may make him fought for, 
and in fome meafure domeftic, in the beft company 
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and the beft families of the place. He will then, 
indeed, be well informed of all that paffes, either 
by the confidences made lim, or by the careleffhets 
of people in his company; who are accuftomed to 
look upon him as one of them, and confequently not 
upon their guard before hrm. For a Miniter, who 
only goes to the Court he refides at, in form, to 
afk an audience of the Prince or the Minifter, upon 
his lat inftru@tions, puts them upon their guard, 
and will never know any thing more than what they 
have a mind that he fhould know. Here women 
may be put to fome ufe. A Kihg’s miftrefs, or a 
Minifter’s wife or miftrefs, may give great and ufe- 
ful informations; and are very apt to do it, being 
proud to fhow they have been trufted. But then, in 
this cafe, the height of that fort of addrefs, which 
firikes women,-is requifite ; I mean that eafy polite- 
nefs, genteel and graceful addrefs, and that extérieur 
brillant, which they cannot withitand. There is a 
fort of men fo like women, that they are to be takcn 
Juft in the fame way ; ] mean thofe who are com- 
monly called fine men; who {warm at all Courts; 
who have little iefleCtion and lefs knowledge ; but 
who by their good-breeding, and train-tran of the 
world, are admitted into all compares; and, by 
the imprudence er careleflnefs of their fuperiors, 
pick up fecrets worth knowing, which are eafily got 
out of them by proper addrefs. Adieu. 
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LETTER CLXV. 


Bath, Oftober the rath, O.S. 1748. 
Dear Boy, 


T CAME here three days ago, upon account of a 
diforder in my ftomach, which affected my head, 
and gave me vertigos. J already find myfelf fome- 
thing better ;.and confequently do not doubt that a 
courfe of thefe waters will fet me quite right. But 
how-ever, and where-ever I am, your welfare, your 
charaéter, your knowledge, and your morals, em- 
ploy my thoughts more than any thing that can 
happen tome, or that I can fear or hope for myfelf, 
Iam gow off the ftage ; you are coming upon it: 
with me, what has been, has becn,: and reflection 
now would come too late ; with you, every thing is 
to come, even, in fome manner, reflection itfelf: 
fo that this is the very time when my reflections, the 
refult of experience, may be of ufe to you, by fup- 
plying the want of yours. As foon as you leave 
Leipfig, you will gradually be going into the great 
world; where the firft impreffions that you fhall 
give of yourfelf will be of great impvrtance to you ; 
bat thofe which you receive will be decifive, for 
they always ftick. ‘To keep good company, efpe- 
cially at your firft fetting out, is the way to receive 
good impreffions. If you afk me what I mean by 
good company, I will confefs to you, that it is 
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pretty difficult to define; but I will endeavour to 
make you underftand it as well as I can. 

Good Company is not what refpedfive fets of 
company are pleafed either to call or think them- 
felves; but it is that company which all the people 
of the place call, and acknowledge to be good com- 
pany, notwithftanding fome obyedtions which they 
may form to fome of the individuals who compofe 
it. It confifts chietly. (but by no means without 
exception) of people of confiderable birth, rank, and 
character: for people of neither birth nor rank are 
frequently, and very juftly, admitted into it, af dif- 
tinguifhed by any peculiar merit, or eminency in 
any liberal art or ference. Nay, fo motley a thing 
is good company, that many people, without birth, 
rank, or merit, intrude into it by their own for- 
wardnefs; and others flide into it by the protection 
of fome confiderable perfon; and fome even of in- 
Gifferent characters and morals make part of it. 
But, in the main, the good part preponderates, and 
people of infamous and blafted characters are never 
admitted. Ih this fafhionable good company, the 
beft manners and the beft language of the place are 
moft unqueftionably to be learnt ; for they eftablith, 
and give the tone to both, which are therefore cal- 
led the language and manners of good company ; 
there being no legal tribunal to afcertain either. 

A company confifting wholly of people of the firft 
quality cannot, for that reafon, be called godd com- 
pany, in the common acceptation of the phifafe, un- 
lefs they are, into the bargain, .the fafhionable and 
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accredited company of the place; for people of the 
very firft quality can be as filly, as ill-bred, and 
as worthlefs, as people of the meaneft degree. On 
the other hand, a company confifting enurely of 
people of very low condition, whatever their merit 
or parts may be, can never be called good com- 
pany; and confequently fhould not be much fre- 
quented, though by no means defpifed. 

A company wholly composed of men of learning, 
though greatly to be valucd and refpected, 1s not 
meant by the words good company: they cannot have 
the eafy manners and four nure of the world, as they 
do not live in it. If you can bear your part well in 
fauch a company, it is extremely right to be in it 
fometimes, and you will be but mote efteemed in 
ather companiesgfor having a place in that. But 
then do not let it engrofs you; for, if,you do, you 
will be only confidered as one of the dterati by pro- 
feffion, which ts not the way either to fhine, or rife 
in the world. 

The company of profefled Wits and Poets is ex+ 
tremely inviting to muft young men; who, -if they 
have wit themlelves, are pleafed with if, and, if they 
have none, are fillily proud of being one of it: but 
it thould be frequented with moderation and judg- 
ment, and you fhould by no means give yourfelf up 
to it. A Wit isa very unpopular denomination, as 
it-carries terror along with it; and people in general 
are as much afraid of a lie Wit, in company, asa 
womanis of a gun, which fhe thinks may go off of 
itfelf, and do her.a mifchief, Their acquaintance 
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is, however, worth feeking, and their company 
worth ,frequenting ; but not exclufively of others, 
nor to fuch a degree as to be confidcred only as one 
of that particular fet. 

But the company, which of all others you fhould 
moft carefully avoid, 1s ‘that low company, which, 
in every fenfe of the word, is low indeed ; low in 
rank, low in parts, low in manners, and low in 
merit. You will, pethaps, be furprifed, that I 
fhould think it neceffary to warn you againft fuch 
company; but yet Edo not think it wholly unne- 
ceffiry, after the many inftances which I have feen, 
of men of fenfe and rank, difcredited, vilified, and 
undone, by keeping fuch company. Vanity, that 
fource of many of our follies, and of fome of our 
cries, has funk many a man into company, in 
every light.infinitely below imfelf, for the fake of 
being the firft man in it. There he dictates, is ap- 
plauded, admired; and, for the fake of being the 
Coryphaus of that wretched chorus, difgraces and 
difqualifics himfelf foon for any better company. 
Depend upon it, you will fink or rife to the level of 
the company which you commonly keep: people 
will judge of you, and not unreafonably, by that. 
There is good fenfe in the Spanith efaying, ‘* Tell 
‘© me whom you live with, and { will tell you who 
** you are.” Make it therefoie your bufinefs, where- 
ever you ate, to get into that company, which every 
body of the piace allows to be the bef, company, 
atxt to their.own: which is the beft definition that 
Ican give you of good company. But heré, too, 
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bife caution is very neceffary ; for want of which 
thany young men have been ruined, even in good 
company. Good company (as I have before ob- 
ferved) is compofed of a great variety of fafhion- 
able people, whofe characters and morals are very 
different? though their mariners are pretty much the 
fame, When a young man, new in the world, firft 
gets into that company, he very rightly determines 
to conform to, and imitat¢é it. But then he too 
often, and fatally, miftakes the objects of his imi- 
tation. He has often heard that abfurd term of 
genteel and fafhionable vices. He there fees fome 
people who fhine; and who in general are admired 
and efteemed ; and obferves, that thefe people are 
whote-mafters, drunkards, or gamefters: upon 
which he adopts their vices, miftaking their defééts 
for their perfections, and thinking that they owe 
their fathion and their luftre to thofe genteel vices. 
Whereas it is exadtly the reverfe; for thefe people 
have acquired their reputation by their parts, their 
learning, their good-breeding, and others real ac- 
complifhments ; and are only blemithed and lower- 
ed, in the opinions of all reafonable people, and of 
their own in time, by thefe genteel and fafhionable 
wices. A whoremafter, ina flux, or without a nofe, 
is a very genteel perfon indeed; and well worthy of 
imitation, A drunkard, vomiting up at night the 
wine of the day, and ftupified by the head-ach 
all the next, is, doubtlefs, a fine model to copy 
from. * And a gamefter tearing his hair, and blai{- 
plieming, for having loft more than he had in the 
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world, is farely a moft amiable charadter. No 
thefe are allays, and great ones too, which can ne~ 
ver adorn any character, but, will always debafe the 
beft. To prove this; fuppofe any man, without 
parts and fome other good qualities, to be merely 4 
whoremafter, a drunkard, or a gamefter ; how will 
he be looked upon by all forts of people? Why, as 
a moft contemptible and vicious animal. Therefore 
it is plain, that in thefe nuxed characters the good 
part only makes people forgive, but not approve, 
the bad. 

I will hope and believe, that you will have no 
vices; but if, unfortunately, you fhould have any, 
at leaft I beg of you to be content with your own, 
and to adopt no other body’s. The adoption of 
vice has, I am convinced, ruined ten times more 
young men, phan natural inclinations. 

As I make no difficulty of confeffing my patt er- 
rors, where I think the, confeffion may be of ufe to 
you, I will own, that, when I firft went to the uni- 
verfity, ‘I drank and f{moked, notwithftanding the 
averfion I had to wine and tobacco, only becaufe I 
thought it genteel, and that it made me look like a 
man. Wherl I went abroad, I firft went to the 
Hague, where gaming was much ii in fafhion ; and 
where I obferved that many people’ of fhining rank 
and charaéter gamed too. J was then young 
enough, and filly enough, to believe, that gaming 
was one of their accomplifhments; and as I aimed 
at perfection, I adopted gaming as a’ntceffary ftep 
to it, Thus I acquired, by errar, the habit of a wice, 
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Which, far- from adorning my character, has, I am 
cenfcious, been a great blemith in it, 

Imitate then, with difcernment and judgment, 
the real perfeCtions of the good company into which 
you may get; copy their politenefs, their carriage, 
their addrefs, and the eafy and well-bred turn of 
their ‘converfation ; but remember that, let them 
fhine ever fo bright, their vices, if they have any, 
are fo many fpots, which you would no more imi- 
tate, than you would make an artificial wart upon 
your face, becaufe fome very handfome man had 
the misfortune to have a natural one upon his: but, 
on the contrary, think how much handfomer- he 
Yould have been without it. 

Having thys confeffed fome of my égaremens, 1 
wil] now fhow you a little of my right fide. I al- 
ways endeavoured to get into the. heft campany 
wherever I was, and commonly fucceeded. There 1 
pleafed to fome degree, by fhowing a defire to pleafe. 
T+took care never to be abfent or dyfrait ; but, on 
the contrary, attending to every thing that was fad; 
done, or even looked, in company: I- never failed 
the minuteft attentions, and was never sournaher. 
Thefe things, and not my égaremens, made me 
fafhionable. 

Adieu! this letter is full long enough. 
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LETTER CLXVI 


“Bath, Oftober the roth, 0.8, 1748, 


Dear Boy, 


Havine, in my laft, pointed out what fort of 
company you fhould keep, I will now give you 
fome rules for your conduct in it; rules which my 
own experjence and obfervation enable me to lay 
down, and communicate to you, with fome degree 
of confidence. I have often given you hints of this 
kind before, but then it has been by fnatches; F 
will now be more regular and methodical, I fhall 
fay nothing wjth regard to your bodily carriage and 
addrefs, but leave them to the care of your danc- 
ing mafter, and to your own attention to the beft 
models: remember, however, that they are of con- 
fequencee 

Talk ofteny but never long; in that cafe, if you 
do not pleafe, “at leaft you are fure not to tire your 
hearers, Pay*your own reckoning, but do not treat 
the whole company ; this being one of the very few 
cafes in which people do not care’to be treated, 
every one being fully convinced that he has where~ 
withal to pay. 

Tell ftories very feldom, and abfolutely never but 
where they are very apt, and very fhort! Omit every 
circumftance that is not material, and beware of di- 
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gteffions. To have frequent recourfe to narrative, 
betrays great want of imagination. 

Never hoid any body by the button, or the hand, 
in order to be heard out; for, if people are rot 
willing to hear you, you had much better hold ) our 
tongue than them. 

Moft long talkers fingle out fome one unfortunate 
man in company (commonly him whom they ob- 
ferve to be the moft filent, or their next neighbour) 
to whifper, or at leaft, in a half voice, to convey a 
continuity of words to, ‘This is exceffively ill-bred, 
end, in fome degrec, a fraud; converfation-ftock 
being a joint and common property. But, on the 
other hand, if one of thefe unmeiciful talkers lays 
hold of you, hear him with patience (and at leaft 
feeming attention) if he is worth obliging; for no- 
thing will oblige him more than a.pstient hearing ; 
as nothing would hurt him more, than either to leave 
him in the midit of hit difcourfe, or to difcover yout 
impatience under your affliction. 

Take, rather than give, the tone of the-company 
you are in. If you have parts, you will fhow them, 
more or lefs, upon every fubjeét; and if you have 
hot, you had better talk fillly up a fubject of 
other people’s than of your own ehoofing. 

Avoid as much as you can, in mixed companies, 
argymentative, polemical conerfations; which, 
though they fhould not, yet certainly do, indifpofe, 
for atime, the contending parties to each other; 
and, if thé controverfy grows warm and noify, en- 
deavour to put an end to it, by fome genteel levity 
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or joke. I quieted fuch a converfation-hubbub 
‘once, by reprefenting to them, that though I was 
perfuaded none there piefent would repeat ont of 
cOynpany what paffed im it, yet I could not an- 
fwek for the difcretion of the paflengers in the 
ftreet, who muft neceffarily hear all that was faid. 

Above all things, and upon all occafions, avoid 
{peaking of yourfelf, if it be poffible. Such is the 
natural pride and vanity of our hearts, that it per- 
petually breaks out, even in people of the beft 
parts, in all the various modes and figures of the 
egotifm. 

Some, abruptly, fpeak advantageoufly of them- 
felves, without either sretence or provocation. 
They are impudent. Others proceed more artfully, 
as they imagine; and forge accufations againft them~ 
felves, compkein of calumnies which they never 
heard, in order to juftify themfelves, by exhibiting 
a catalogue of their mpny Wrtues, They acknow= 
ledge it may, indecd, feem cdd, that they ould talk in 
that manher of themfclves; it is what they do not like, 
and what they never would have done ; no, no tortures 
Sosuld ever have forced it from them, if they had not 
been thus unjufi and monftroufly accufed. But, in thefe 
cafes, juftice is furely due to one’s felf, as well as to 
others; and when our charaéter is attacked, we may 
fy, in cur own sufification, what otbcrwife we never 
would have faid. ‘This thin veil of Modefty drawn 
before Vanity is much too tranfparent to gonteal it, 
even from very moderate difcernment, 
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Others go more modeitly and more flily ftill (as 
they think) to work; but, in my mind, ftil more 
nidiculoufly. They confefs themfelves (not without 
fome degree of fhame and confufion) into all *he 
Cardinal Virtues; by firft degrading them 4nto 
weakneffes, and then’ owning their misfortune, in 
being made up of thofe weakneties. They cannot fee 
people fuffer, without fimpathiing w th, and erdeavour- 
ing to belp them. They cannot fee people want, «ithout 
relreving then; though, tral;, their own circumfances 
cannot very will offord it. They cannot help focaking 
truth, though thy know all the inmudence of it. In 
Poort, they kiow that, wit) all thcfe weakneffis, they are 
not fit to lve im the workd, much left tu thrive m it. 
But they are no: too eid to change, and mujtrub on as 
well as they cen. "Vis founds too ridiculous and 
outré, almoft, for the ftage; ard yet take my word 
for it, you will frequently meet with it upon the 
common ftage of the’world. And here I will ob- 
ferve, by the bye, that you will often mect with 
charadicrs in nature, fo extravagant, that a difcreét 
Poet would not venture to fet them upon the ftage 
in their true and high colouring. 

This principle of vanity and pridedis fo ftrong in 
human nature, that it defcends even to the loweft 
byes; and one often fees people angling for 
praife, where, admitting all they fay to be true, 
(which, by the way, it {eldom is) no juft praife is 
to be caught. One man affirms that he has rode 
pot andiundred miles in fix hours: probably it ‘ts 
a lie; but fuppofing it to be true, what then? Why 
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he is a very good poft-boy, that is all. Another 
afferts, and probably not without oaths, that he has 
drunk fix or eight bottles of wine at a fitting : out 


ofhanty, I will believe him a har; for, if I do not, 
I mit think him a beaft. 
Su 


, anda thoufand more, are the follies and 
extravagancies, which vanity draws people into, and 
which always defeat their own purpofe: and, as 
Waller fays upon another fubject, 

Make the wietch the moft defpis’d, 

Where moti he wuthes to be puz’d. 

The only {ure way of avoiding thefe evils, is never 
to {peak of yourfelf at all. But when, hiftorically, 
you are obliged to mention yourfelf, take care not 
to drop one fingle word, that can direétly or indi- 
reétly be conftrued as fifhing for applaufe. Be your 
character what Jpytlit will be known; and nobody 
will take it "upon youkown word. Never imagine 
that any thing you can fay yourfelf will varnith your 
defects, or add lufire to your perfections ; but, on 
the contrary, it may, and nine times in ten will, 
make the former more glaring, and the latter obfcure. 
If you are filent-upon your own fubject, neither envy, 
indighation, noy ridicule, will obftruct or allay the 
applaufe which yo’ may really deferve ; 3 but if you 
publith your own panegyric upon any occafion, or 
an any fhape whatfoever, and howeyer artfully dreffed 
or difguifed, they wil all contpire againft you, and 
you will be difappointed of the very end yoy aim at. 

‘Take care never to feem dark and ous 5 
‘hich is not only a very unamiakle character, but 
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which always defeat their own purpofe: and, as 
Waller fays upon another fubject, : 

Make the wretch the molt detpis'd, 

Where moft he withes to be priz’d. 

The only fure way of avoiding thefe evils, is never 
to {peak of yourfelf at all. But when, hiftorically, 
you are obliged to mention yourfelf, take care not ~ 
to drop one fingle word, that can  direétly or indi- 
rectly be conftrued as fifhing for applaufe. Be your 
character what itv it willbe known ; and nobody 
will take it‘upon youown word. Never imagine 
that any thing you can fag yourfelf will varnith your 
defects, or add lufire to your perfections ; but, on 
the contrary, it may, and nine times in ten will, 
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‘avery fafpicious one too: if you {eem. mysterious - 
with others, they will be really fo with you, and 
you will know nothing. The height. of abilities is, 
tohave volte fciolto, and pemferi frretti; that is, a 
frank, open, and ingenuous exterior, with a jpru- 
dent and referved interior,; to be upon your’ own 
guard, and yet, by a feeming natural opennefs, to 
put people off theirs. Depend upon it, nine in ten 
of every company you are in will avail themfelves 
“of every indifcreet and unguarded expreflion of 
yours, if they can turn it to their own advantage. 
A prudent referve is therefore as negeflary, asa 
feeming opennefs is prudent. Always look people 
in the face when you fpeak to them : the not doing 
it is thought to imply confcious guilt; befides that 
you lofe the advantage of obferving by their coun- 
tenances what impreffion your difagurfe makes upon 
them. In order to know people's real ‘fentiments, 
I truft much more to my yes than to my ears; for 
they can fay whatever they have a mind I fhould 
| hear but they can feldom help looking: what they 
haye no intention that I fhould know. 

Neither retail nor receive {candal- willingly; for, 
though the defamation of others may, for the prefent, 
gratify the malignity of the pride’ of our hearts, cool 
refleétion will draw very difadvantageous conclufions 
from fuch a difpofition; and in the cafe of fcandai, 
as in that of robbery, the receiver is always thought 
as bad as the thief. 
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+ contempt with great ones. It is the loweft and mot 
illiberal of all buffoonery. Pray neither pragtife it 
yourfelf, nor applaud itiin others. Befides that the 
tfon mimicked is infulted; and, as I have often 
oe te you before, an infult is never forgiven. » 

Iced not (I believe) advife you to adapt youu 
converfation to the people you are converfing with: — 
for I fuppofe you would not, without this caution, 
have'talked upon the fame fubjeét, and in the fame 
manner, to a Minifter of State, a Bithop, a Philo- 
fopher, a Captain, anda Woman. A man of the 
world muft, like the Cameleon, be able to take every 
different hue; which is by no means a criminal or * 
abject, but a neceflary complaifance, for it relates 
only to Manners, not to Morals. 

One word only, as to {wearing ; and that, I hope 
and believe, ismaye than is neceffary. You may 
fometimes Soke Rae hb in good company, inter- 
lard their difcourfe with oaths, by way of embellith- 
ment, as they think; but you muft obferve, too, _ 
that thofe who do fo are never thofe who codtri- | 
bute, in any degree, to give that company the de- — 
nomination of good company. They are always 
fubalterns, of people of low education; for that 
practice, befidedthat it has no one temptation to 
plead, is as filly, and as illiberal,: as it is wicked. 

Loud laughter is the mirth of the mob,. who are 
only pleafed with filly things; for true wit or good — 
fenfe never excited a laugh, fince the cregtion of the | 
world, A man of parts and fathion “ ¢ only 

* feen to fmile, but @pyer heard tp laugh, ia 
; -“ i 
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to conclude’ this Jong letter; all the above- 
ed rules, however carefully you may obferve — 
them, will lofe half their effect, if unaccompanied 


| by the Graces. Whatever you fay, if you fay * 
| with a fupercilious, Cynical face, dr an embarrafted 
" countenance, or a filly, difgoncerted grin, will be ill 


received. If, into the bargain, you mutter it, or utter 
it indiftinétly, and ungracefully, it will be ftill worfe re- 
ceived, If your air and addrefs are vulgar, awk- 
ward, and gauche, you may be efteemed indeed, if 
you have great intrinfic merit ; but you will never 
Pleafe: and, without pleafing, you will rife but 
heavily. Venus, among the Antients, was fyno- 
nymous with the Graces, who were always fuppofed 
to accompany her: and Horace tells us, that even 
Youth and Mercury, the God of Arts and Haye 
quence, would not do without berm 





‘Param comis /ine te fuventas 
( Mercuriufye. 


‘They are not inexorable Ladies, and may be had 
if properly and diligently purfued. 
- Adiet. 
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\ Bath, Oétober he agth, O.S. 1748. + 
thean Box, 


My anxiety for your facaels increafesyin proportion 
as the time approaches of your taking your part upon 
the great ftage of the world. The audience will 
form their opinion of you upon your firft appearance « 
(making the proper allowance for your inexperience); 
and fo far ig will be final, that, though it may vary 
as to the degrees, it will never totally change. This 
confideration éx¢ites that reftlefs attention, with 
which I am conftantly examining how I can beft 
contribute to the perfection of that charactet, in 
which the leaff r blemith would give me more 
teal con¢etn, that] at now capable of feeling upon 
any other account what{\ever. 

T have long fince done mentioning your great Re« 
ligious and Moral duties ; becaufe I could not make 
your underftanding fo bad a compliment, as to fup+ 
pofe that you wanted, or could receive, any new in- | 
ftruétions upon thofe two important points, Mr, 
Harte, I am fure, “has riot neglected t] them; befides, 

» they are fo obvious to common fenfe and reafon, that: 
commentators may (as they often do) perplex, but | 
cannot make them clearer. My province, therefore, 
is to fupply, by “my experience, your bjtherto in- 
evitable inexperience in the ways Peo» 
fle at your age ate ina tate of natural ebriety; and 

Yor, Il. x want — 
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© want tails, and gardefous, wherever they go, to hin- - 
der them from breaking their necks. This drunken- 
‘nefs of youth is not only tolerated, but even pleafes, 
if kept within certain bounds of difcretion and ce- 
cericy. Thofe bounds are the point, which it isalif- 
ficult for the drunken man him‘elf to find out, and 
there it is, that the experience of a friend may not only 

ferve, but fave him. 

Carry with you, and welcome, into company, all. 
the gaiety and fpirits, but as little of the ener 
of youth as you can. ‘The former will charm; 
the latter will often, though innocently, implacably| 
offend. Inform yourfeif of the characters and fitua-) 
tions of the company, before you give way to what 
your imagination may prompt you to fay. There 
are, in all companies, more wrong heads than right 
ones, and many more who defers, than who like 
cenfure, Should you therefoyt expatiate in the praife 
of fome virtue, which fom/ in company notorioufly 
want; or declaim againft any vice, which others are 
notorioufly infected with ; your reflections, however 
general and unapplied, will, by being applicable, 
be thought perfonal, and levelled at thofe people, 
This confideration points out to you fufficiently, not 
to be fufpicious and captious yourfelf, nor to fuppofe 
that things, becaufe they may, are therefore meant . 

| at you. The manners of well-bred people fecure 
one from thofe indireét and mean attacks; but if, by 
chanes. a flippant woman, or a pert coxcomb, lets 
off an: Sq that kind, it is much better notito 
fecm to underftand, than to reply to it. - 
j Cantioufly 


keel 
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*Cautioufly avoid talking of either your own of 
“other people’s domeftic affairs. Yours are nothing 
§ them, but tedious; theirs are nothing to you. 

Re fubjeét is a tender one ; and it is odds but you 
touch fomé body or other's fore place: for, in this 
cafe,’ there is no traftings to {pecious appearances ; 
which may be, and often are, fo contrary to the real 
fituation of things, between men and their wives, 
parents and their children, feeming friends, €€c, 
that, with the beft intentions in the world, one often 
blunders difagreeably. 

Remember, that the wit, humour, and jokes, of 
moft mixed companies are local. They thrive in 
that particular foil, but will not often bear tranf- 
planting. Every company is differently circum- 
ftanced, has its particular cant and jargon; which 
niay give occafietito wit and mirth within that cifele, 
but would feem flat ahd infipid in any other, ahd 
therefore will not beat re'peating. Nothing makes a 
man look fillier, than a pleafantry, not relifhed or 
nét underftood ; and if he meets with a profound 
filence, when ‘he expected a general applaufe, or, 
what is worfe, if he is defired to explain the Jom mot, 
his aukwatd and embarraffed fituation is more eafily 
imagined than defcribed. A propos ,of repeating 

* take great care never to repeat (I do not mean here 


the pleafantries) in one company what you hearin — 


another. Things; ‘feemingly indifferent, may, by 


circulation, haye much graver ¢ than 








ti would imagine. Befides, tly general 
it tfuft in aie etemeaua comic «> 


te hot 
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not to report any thing out of it, though he is not im- 
mediately enjoined fecrecy. A retailer of this kind is 
fure to draw himfelf into a thoufand fcrapes and dif= 
cuffions, and to be fhily and uncomfortably receiv-d, 
wherever he goes. 

You will find, in moft good company, fome peo- 
ple, who only keep their place there by a contempti- 
ble title enough, thefe are what we call very good- 
natured fellows, and the French, bons diables. The 
truth is, they are people without any parts or fancy, 
and who, ‘having no will of their own, readily affent 

to, concur in, and applaud, whatever is faid or 
done in the company ; and adopt, with the fame 
alacrity, the moft virtuous or the moft criminal, the 
wifeft or the fillicft {cheme, that happens to be ens 
tertained by the majority of the company. This 
fodlith, and often criminal comipiaifance, flows from 
a foolifh caufe, the want of any other merit. Ihope 
you will hold your place/in company by a noble 
tenure, and that you will hold it (you can bear a 
quibble, I believe, yet) in capite. Have a will and 
an opinion of your own, and adhere to'them fteadily ; 
but then do it with good-humour, good-breeding, 
and (if you have it) with urbanity ; for you have not 
yet beard enough either to preach or cenfure. 

All other kinds of complaifance are not only blame- - 
Iefs, but neceflary in good company. Not to feem 
to perceive the little weakneffes, and the idle but in- 
nocem: =f:étations of the company, but even to flatter 
them; in 2 cer...'n manner, is-not only yery allow- 


able, but, in truth, a fort of polite duty. ‘They will 
be 


TO HIS SON. 1g) 
"be pleafed with you, if you do; and will certainly 
_ not be reformed by you, if you do not. For inftance; 
‘you will find in every groupe of company, two prin= 
cipal figures, viz. the fine Lady and the fine Gentle= 
man; who abfolutely give the law of Wit, Lan- 
guage, Fathion, and Tafte, to the reft of that fo- 
ciety. There is always a ftriét, and often, for the 
time being, a tender alliance between thefe two 
figures. The lady looks upon her empire as founded) 
upon the divine right of Beauty (and full as good 
a divine right it is, asany King, Emperor, or Pope, 
can pretend*to) ; fhe requires, and commonly meets 
with, unlimited paffive obedience. And why fhould 
fhe not meet with it? Her demands go no higher 
than to have her unquftioned pre-eminence in 
Beauty, Wit, and Fathion, firmly eftablifhed. Few 
Sovereigns (by"the Way) are fo reafonable, The 
fine Gentleman's claim\of right are, mutatis mutan= 
dis, the fame; and though, indeed, he is not al- 
ways a Wit de jure, yet, as he is the Wit de faéto 
of that company, he is entitled to a fhare of your 
allegiance ; and every body expects at leaft as much. 
as they are entitled’ to, if not fomething more, 
Prudence bids you make your court to thefe joint 
Sovereigns; and no duty, that I knew of, forbids 
"it, Rebellion here is exceedingly dangerous, and 
inevitably punifhed by banifhment, and immediate 
forfeiture of all ‘your wit, manners, tafte, and fafh- 
ion: as, on the other hand, a cheazfu miffion, 
pot without fome flattery, is fure £8" prdcure you a 
iad recommendation, and moft effectiat pay 
K3 throughout — 
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throughout all their, and probably the neighbouring 
dominions. With a moderate fhare of fagacity, 

. you will, before you have been half an hour in their 
company, eafily difcover thefe two principal figures + 

* both by the deference which you will obferve the 
whole company pay them, and by that eafy, care- 
JefS, and ferene air, which their confcioufnefs of 
Power gives them. As in this cafe, fo in all others, 
aim always at the higheft; get always into the 
higheft company, and addrefs yourfelf particularly 
to the higheft init. The fearch after the unattain- 
able philofopher’s ftane has occafioned a thoufand 
ufefyl difcoveries, which gtherwife would never 
have been made. 

What the French juftly call /es manieres nobles 
are‘only to'be acquired in the very beft companies. 
They-are the diftinguifhing clarateriftics of men 
of fathion: people of low “education never wear 
them fo clofe, but that fome part or ather of the 
original vulgarifm appears. Les manieres nobles 
equally forbid infolent contempt, or low envy and 
jealoufy, Low people, in good-circumftances, fine 
clothes, and equipages, will infolently fhow. cons 
tempt for all thofe who cannot afford as fine clothes, 
as good an eqnipage, and who have not (as their 
term is) as much money in their pockets; on the 
other hand, they are gnawed with envy, and can- 
not help difcovering it, of thofe who furpafs them 

in any of dhefe. articles; which are far from being, 
Mure criterions ef-merit. They. are, likewife, jea-, 

lous of being flighted; and confequently fufpicious” 
and 
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" and Captious: they are eager and hot about rifles; 
becaufe trifles were, at firft, their affairs of confe- 
uence. Les manieres nobles imply exactly the re~ 
verfe of all this. Study them early; you cannog 

make them ‘too habitual and familiar to you, 

Juft as I had written what goes before, I received 
your letter of the 24th, N.S. but Ihave not received 
that which you mention from Mr. Harte. Yours is 
of the kind that I defire; for I want to fee your 
private picture, drawn by yourfelf, at different fit- 
tings: for though, as it is drawn by yourfelf, I pree 
fume you will take the moft advantageous likenefs; 
yet I think I have fkill enough in that kind of 
painting to difcover the true features, though ever 
fo artfully coloured, or thrown into fkilful lights 
and fhades, 

x By your account of the German Play, which I do 
not know whether I fhould call Tragedy or Comedy, 
the only fhining part of it (fince I am in a way of 
guibbling) feems to have been the Fox's Tail, I 
prefume, too, that the play has had the fame fate 
with the Squib, and has gone off no more. I ree 
member a fquib much better applied, when it was 
made the device of the colours.of a French regi- 
ment of grenadiers; it was reprefented burfting, 
with this motto under it: Peream dum luceam, : 

I like the defcription of your Pic-nic ; where, I 
take it for granted, that your cards are only to 
break the formality of a circle, and your Syripofiom 
jntended more'to promote converfation fhan drinke 

; K4 + ing. 
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| ing.) Such an amicable collifion, as Lord Shaftefbury 
very prettily calls it; rubs off and fmooths thofe 
tough corners, which mere Nature has given to the 
fmootheft of us. I hope fome part, at leaft, of the 
| converfation is in German. A propos; tell me, do 
you fpeak that language correftly, and do you write 
it'with eafe? I have no doubt of your maftering 
the other modern languages, which are much eafier, 
and occur much oftener; for which reafon, I defire 
you will apply moft diligently to German, while you 
are in Germany, that you may fpeak and write that 
‘Tanguage moft correctly. * 
* I expeét to meet Mr Eliot in London, in about 
three weeks; after which you will foon fee him at 
Leipfig. Adieu. 


LETTER CLXVII. 


London, November the 18th, O.S. 1748. 
_ Dear Boy, 


\ Wuarever I fee, or whatever I hear, my 
firft confideration is whether it-can, in any way, be 
ufeful to you. Asa proof of this, I went accident- 
ally-the other day inte a print-fhop; where, among 
many others, I found one print froma famous de- 

-fign of Callo Maratti, who died about thirty years 

"ago, and was the+laft eminent painter in Europe t 

= the 
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" ghe fubje&t is i Studio del Difegno; or, the School of 
: Drawing. An old man, fuppofed to be the Mafter, 
points to his Scholars, who are vatioufly employed 
in Perfpective, Geometry, and the obfervation of 
the ftatues of Antiquity. With regard to Perfpec= 
tive, of which there are fome little fpecimens: ‘he 
has wrote, Tanto che bafti, that is, As much as is fiuf 
ficient; with regard to Geometry, Tanto che baftt 
again; with regard to contemplation of the antient 
ftarues, there is written, Non mai a baflanza; There 
never can be enough. But, in the clouds, at top of 
the piece are reprefented the three Graces; with 
this juft fentence written over them, Senza di not 
» ni fatica 2 vana; that is, Without us, all labour és 
* pain. “This, every body allows to be tnie in paint- 
ing; but all people do not confider, as hope you 
“will, that, this truth is full as applicable to every 
other art or fcience; indeed, to every thing that is 
to be faid or done. I will fend yon'the print itfelf 
by Mr. Eliot, when he returns; and I will advife 
you to make the fame ufe of it that the Roman Ca- 
tholics fay ‘they do of the piétures and images of 
their faints; which is, only to remind them of 
thofe; for the adoration they difclaim. Nay, I 
will go farther, and, as the tranfition from Popery 
to Paganifm is fhort and eafy, I will claffically and 
Poetically advife you to invoke, and. facrifice to 
them every day, and all the day. It muft be owned, — 
that the Graces do not feem to be natives of Great . 
, Britain; and, I doubt, the beft of ds here, have 
more ‘of the rough than the new diamond. _ 
\ Since 
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& Since Barbarifin drove them out of Greece and, 
Rome, they feem to,have taken refuge in France, 
where their temples are numerous, and their wor- 
thip the eftablifhed one. Examine yourfelf feri- 
‘oufly, why fuch and fuch people pleafe and engage 
you more than fuch and fuch others, of equal me- 
mit; and you will always find, that it is becaufe the 
; former have the Graces, and the latter not. I have: 
Known many 2 woman, with an exact fhape, and 

! a fymmetrical affemblage of beautiful features, pleafe 
nobody; while others, with very moderate fhapes 
and features, haye charmed every body,, Why? 
becaufe Venus will not charm fo much, without her 
attendant Graces, as.they will.without her. Among 
men, how often have I {een the moft folid merit and 
Knowledge neglected, unwelcome, or even rejected, 
for want of them! While flimfy parts, little know- 
ledge, and lefs merit, introduced by the Graces, have 
been received, cherifhed, and Admired. Even virtue, 
which is moral beauty, wants fome of its charms, if 

unaccompanied by them. 

If you afk me how you fhall acquire what neither 

j you nor I can define or afcertain ; I can only anfwer, 
i per eihreation, Form yourfelf, with regard, to others, 
~ mpon what you feel pleafes you in them, I can tell 

j You the importance, the advantage, of haying the 
Graces; but I cannot give them you: I heartily, 
with I could, and I certainly would; for Ido not 
| know, better prefent. that I could make you. To 
fhow you that’a very wife, philofophical, and req. 
tired. map thinks upon that fubjedt as T do, who 
Pai have 
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_ have always lived in the world, I fend you, by Mr, 
Eliot, the famous Mr. Locke’s book upon Educa- 
tion; in which you will find the ftrefs thar he lays 
upon the Graces, which he calls (and very truly) 
Good-breeding. I haye marked all tlfe parts of that 
book, which are worth. your attention ; for, as he 
begins with the child, almoft from its birth, the 
parts relative to its infancy would be ufelefs to you, ~ 
Germany is, ftill lefs than England, the feat of the 
Graces ; however, you had as good not fay fo while 
you are there. But the place which you are going 
to, in a gseat degree, is; for 1 have known asmany 
well-bred, pretty men come from Turin, as from 
any part of Europe. The late King Victor Amedée 
took great pains to form fuch of his fubjects as were 
of any confideration, both to bufinefs and manners; 
‘the prefent King, I am told, follows his examples 
this, however, is certain, that in all Courts and 
Congreffes, where there are various foreign Minif- 
ters, thote of the King of Sardinia are generally the 
dbleft, the politeft, and Jes plus déliés. You will 
therefore, af'Turin, have very good models to form 
yourfelf upon; and remember, that with regard to 
the beft models, as well as to the antique Greek 
ftatues in the print, non moi a bafignza. Obferve 
every word, look, and motion, of thofe'who are al- 
lowed to be the moft agcomplifhed perfons'there, 
Obferve their natural and carelefs, but genteel airs 
their unembarraffed good-breeding ; their unaflu= 
.ofing, but yet unproftituted dignity, 'Mind their 
decent mirth, their difcreet \franknefs, and that 
y , ee ee 
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Petiegrnt, which, as much above the frivolous 2 
below the important and the fecret, is the proper 
medium for copverfation in mixed companies. I 
will obferve, by the bye, that the talent of that light 
entregent is often of great ufe to a foreign Minifter ; 
not only as it helps him to» domefticate himfelf in 
many families, but alfo as it enables him to put by 
ahd parry fome fubjects of converfation, which 
might poffibly lay him under difficulties both what 
“to fay, and how to look. 

Of all the men that ever I knew in my life (and 
Vknew him extremely well) the late Duke of Marl- 
borough pofleffed the Graces in the higheft degree, 
not.to fay engrofied them; and indeed -he got the 
moft by them; for I will venture (contrary to the 
euftom of profound hiftorians, who always affign 
deep caufes for great events) to afcribe the better 
half of the Duke of Marlborough’s greatnefs and 
riches to thofe Graces. He was eminently illiterate ; 
wrote bad Englith, and fpelled it ftill worfe. He had 
no fhare of what is commonly called Parts; that is, 
he had no brightnefs, nothing fhining in his genius, 
He had, moft undoubtedly, an excellent good plain 
underftanding, with found judgement. But thefe, 
alone, would probably have raifed him but fome- 
thing higher than they found him ; which was Page 
to King James the Second’s Queen, There the 
Graces protected and promoted him ; for, while he 
| was an Enfign of the Guards, the Dutchefs of Cleve- 

Sad then favourite miftrefs to King Charles the Id} 

er thofe' very Graces, gave him five thoufand 


- , pounds; 


if 
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‘ pounds; with which he immediately bought.an an- « 


nuity, for his life, of five hundred pounds a year, 


of my grandfather, Halifax; which was the founs - 


dation of his fubfequent fortune. His figure was 


beautiful ; but his manner was irrefiftible, by either 


man or woman. It wag by this engaging, graceful 
manner, that he was enabled, during all his war, 
connect the various and jarring Powers of the G 


| 


Alliance, and to cairy them on to the main objeét — 


of the war, notwithftanding their private and fepa~ 
rate views, jealoufies, and wrongheadednefles. What- 
ever Court he went to (and he was often obliged to 
go himfelf to fome refty and refractory ones) he as 
conftantly ‘prevailed, and brought them into his 
meafures. The Penfionary Heinfius, a venerable 


old Minifter, grown grey in bufinefs, and who had | 


“governed the Republic of the United Provinces for 
more than’forty years, was abfolutely governed by 
the Duke of Marlborough, as that Republic feels to 
this day. He was always cool ; and nobody ever. ob- 
ferved the leaft variation in his countenance: he 
could refuse more gracefully than other people 
could grant; and thofe who went away from him 
moft diffatisfied, as to the fubfance of their bufinefs, 
were yet perfonally charmed with him, and in 
fome degree comforted by his manner. With all his 
gentlenefs and gracefulne{s, no man living. was more 
confcious of his fituation, nor maintained his dignity 
better, 

2 With the fhare of knowledge which jyou have al- 
“ready gotten, and with the mych greater ao 
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“hope you will foon acquire, what may you fot x= 
pect to arrive aty if you join all thefe graces to it? 
Mn your deftination particularly, they are, in truth, 
half your bufinefs; for, if you can once gain the 
affections, as well as the efteem of the Prince or 
Minifter of the Court to which you are fent, I will 
anfwer for it, that will effectually do the bufinefs of 
the Court that fent you; otherwife it is up-hill work, 
"Do not miftake, and think that thefe graces, which 
I fo often and fo earneftly recommend to yous 
fhould only accompany important tranfactions, and 
be worn only les jours de gala: no; theycfhould, if 
poffible, accompany every the leaft thing that you 
do or fay; for, if you negleét them in little things, 
they will leave you in great ones. I thould, for 
+ inftance, be extremely concerned to fee you even 
drink a cup of coffee ungracefully, and flop yourfelf 
with it, by your awkward manner of holding it ; nor 
fhould I like to fee your coat buttoned, or your 
fhoes buckled, awry. But I fhould be outrageous, 
if I heard you mutter your words unintelligibly, ftam- 
mer in your f{peech, or hefitate, mifplate, and mif- 
take in your narrations: and I fhould run away. 
from you, with greater rapidity, if poffible, than I 
fhould: now rup to embrace you, if T found you 
deftitute of all thofe graces, which I have fet my 
heart upon their making you, one day, omnibus 
ornatum excellere rebus. * 
_ The fubjet is inexhauftible, as it extends to every 
thing that isto be faid or done; but I will leave ic 
for the piefent, as this letter is already pa 
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) Such is my defire, my anxiety for your perfection,” 
that I never think I have faid enough, though you 
may poflibly think I have {aid toé much; and though, 
in truth, if your own good fenfe is not fufficient to 
direé&t you, in many of thefe plain points, all that [ 
or any body elfe can fay will be infufficiegt.. But 
where you are concerned, I am the infatiable Mam 
in Horace, who covets ftill a little corner more, to — 
complete the figure of his field. I dread every little . 
corner that may deform mine, in which I would have 
(if poffible) no one defect. 

I this mgment received yours of the 17th, N.S. 
and cannot condole with you upon the feceffion of 
your German Commenfaux ; who, both by your and) 
Mr. Harte’s defcription, feem to be des gens d'une 
aimable abjence: and, if you can replace them by 
Any other German converfation, you will bea gainer 
by the bargain. I cannot conceive, if you under= ~ 
ftand German well enough to read any German book, 
how the writing of the German character can be fo 
difficult and tedious to you, the twenty-four letters 
being very fon learned; and I do not expect that 
you fhould write yet with the utmoft purity and cor- 
rectnefs, as to the language; what I meant by your 
writing once a fortnight to Grevenkop, was only to 
make-the written character familiar to you. How- 
ever, I will be content with one in three weeks or fo. 

Tbelieve you are not likely to fee Mr. Eliot again 
foon, he being ftill in Cornwall with his father; 
pho T hear, is not likely to recover. Adieu: ~ 

¥ LETTER : 
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LET.TER CLXIX. 


London, November the agth, O.S. 1748. 
~ Dean Bor, . 


I DELAYED writing to you, till I could give you 
| fome account of the motions of your friend Mr. 
Eliot; for whom I know you have, and very juftly, 
the moft friendly concern. His father and he came 
to towntogether, in a poft-chaife, a fortnight ago, 
the reft of the family remaining in Cornwall. His 
father with difficulty furvived the journey, and died 
laft Saturday was fevennight, Both concera and 
decency confined your friend, till two days ago, 
when I faw him: he has determined, and 1 think 
¥ery prudently, to go abroad again; but how foon, 
it is yet impoflible for him to know; as he muft 
| neceflarily put his own private affairs in fome order 
firt: but I conjeéture he may poffibly, join you at 
Turin ; fooner, to be fure, not. I am very forry 
that you are likely to be fo long without the company 
and the example of fo valuable a friend; and there« 
fore I hope that you will make it up to yourfelf, as 


. 


} 


/ 


well as you can at this diftance, by remembering . 


and following-his example. Imitate that application 
of his, which has made him know all thoroughly, 
and to the bottom. He does not content himfelf 
with the furface of knowledge ; but works in the 

mine 
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“mine for it, knowing that it lies deep. Pope fays, 
yery truly, in his Effay upon Criticifin ; 
A little learning is a dangerdus thing ; 
Drink deep, or tafte not the Pierian {pring. 

I fhall fend you by a thip that goes to Hamburgh 
next week (and by which Hawkins fends Mr. Harte 
fome things that he wrote for) all thofe which I pro- 
pofed fending you by Mr. Eliot; together with a 
very. little box, that I am defired to forward to Mr, 
Harte. There will be likewife two letters of recom- 
mendation for you to Monficur Andrié, and Comte 
Algarotti, at Berlin, which you will take care to 
deliver to them, as foon as you fhall be rigged and 
fitted out to appear there. They will introduce you 
into the beft company; and I depend upon your 
own good fenfe, for your avoiding of bad, “If you™ 
fall into bad and low company there, or any where 
elfe, you will be irrecoverably loft; whereas, if you 
keep good company, and company above yourfclf, 
your character and good fortune will be immoveably 
fixed. 

I have not-time, to-day, upon account of the 
meeting of the Parliament, to make this letter of the 
ufual length ; and, indeed, after the volumes that I 
have written-to you, all I can add muft be unnecef- 
fary. However, I fhall probably, ex abundanti, ve~ 
turn foon to my former prolixity; and you will :re- 


ceive more and more laft words from Yours’ 
at 
4 : 
Nob. I. L “LETTER 
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LETTER CLXX. 


London, December the 6th, O.S. 1748. 
Dear Boy, 


Tama prefent under very great concern for the 
ofs of a moft affectionate brother, with whom I 
had always lived in the clofeft friendfhip. My bro- 
ther John died laft Friday night, of a fit of the gout, 
which he had had for about a month in his hands 
and feet, and which fell at laft upon his ftomach and 
head. As he grew, towards the laft, lethargic, his 
end was not painful to himfelf. At the diftance 
which you are from hence, you need not go into 

“Ynourning upon this occafion, as the time of your 
mourning would be near over, before you could put 
it on. 

By a fhip which fails this week for Hamburgh, I 
fhall fend you thofe things which } propofed to have 
fent you by Mr. Eliot, viz. a iittle box from your 
Mamma; a lefs box for Mr. Harte ; Mv. Lecke’s book 
upon Education ; the print of Carlo Maratti, which I 
mentioned to you fome time ago; and two letters of 

.recommendation, one to Monfieur Andrié, and the 
other to Comte: Algarotti, at Berlin. Both thofe 
gentlemen will, I,am fure, be as willing as they are 
able to introduce you"into the beft company; and 
T hop® you will not (as many of your countrymen 
are apt to do) decline it. It is in the beft companies 
only, that youséan learn the beft manners, and that 

<4 soupnure, 
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p tournure, and thofe graces, which I haye fo often 
recommended to you, as the neceflary means of 
making a figure in the world. 


I am moft extremely pleafed with the account — 


which Mr. Harte gives me of your progrefs in Greek, 
and of your having read- Hefiod, almoft critically, 
Upon this fubjeét I fuggeft but one thing to you, of 
many that I might fuggeft ; which is, that you have 
now got over the difficulties of that language, and 
therefore it would be unpardonable not to perfevere 


vt 


to your journey’s end, now that all the reft of your 


~ way is down-hill. 
Tam alfo very well pleafed to hear that you have 


fuch a knowledge of, and tafte for, curious books, © 


and fcarce and valuable traéts, This is a kind of 
knowledge which very well becomes a man of found 


sand folid learning, but which only expofes a man of ~ 


flight and {uperficial reading; therefore, pray make 
the fubftance and matter of fuch books your firft ob- 


ject, and their title-pages, indexes, letter, and bind~ — 


ing, but your fetond, It is the charaéteriftic of a 
man of.pares, and good judgment, to know, and give 
that degree of attention that each object deferves. 
Whereas little minds miftake little objects for great 
ones, and lavifh away upon the former that time and 
attention which only the latter deferve. To fuch 
miftakes we owe the numerous‘and frivolous tribe 
of infeét-mongers, fhell-mongers, and purfuers and 
driers of butterflies, &c. The ftrong mihd diftin~ 

ifhes, not only between the ufefyl and the ufelefs, 
but likewife between the ufeful and thecurious. He 
L2 ; applies 
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| applies himfelf intenfely to the former; he only 
amufes himfelf with the latter. Of this little fort of 

| ‘Knowledge, which I have juft hinted at, you will find 

} at leaft as much as you need wifh to know, ina fu- 
perficial but pretty French book, intitled Spectacle de 
Ja Nature ; which will amufz you while you read. it, 
and give you a fufficient notion of the various parts 
of Nature: I would advife you to read it, at leifure 
hours. But that part of Nature, which Mr. Harte 
tells me you have begun to ftudy with the Redlor 
magnificus, is of much greater importance, and de- 
ferves much more attention; I mean, Aftronomy. 
The vaft and immeénfe planetary fyftem, the afto- 
nifhing order and regularity of thofe innumerable 
worlds, will open a fcene to you, which not only 
deferves your attention as a matter of curiofity, or 
rather aftonifhment ; but ftill more, as it will give’ 
you greater, and confequently jufter ideas of that 
eternal and omnipotent Being, who contrived, made, 
and ftill preferves that univerfe, than all the con- 
templation of this, comparatively, very little orb, 
which we at prefent inhabit, could poflibty-give you. 
Upon this fubje&t, Monfieur Fontenelle’s Pluralité 
des mondes, which you may read in two hours times 
will both inform and pleafe you. God blefs you ! 
, Yours. 


ty 
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LETTER CLXXI. 


London, December the 13th, O.S. 1748. 
Dear Boy, 


THE hat four pofts have brought me no letters, , 
either from you, or from Mr. Harte; at which I 
am uneafy; not as a Mamma would be, but asa 
Father fhould be: for I do not want your letters as 
bills of health ; you are young, ftrong, and healthy, 
and I am, confequently, in no pain about that: 
moreover, were either you or Mr. Harte ill, the other 
would doubtlefs write me word of it. My impatience 
for yours or Mr, Harte’s letters arifes from a very 
different caufe, which is, my defire to hear frequently 
of the ftate and progrefs of your mind. You are now 
at that critical period oflife, when every week ought 
to produce fruit or flowers anfwerable to your cul- 
ture, which I am fure has not been neglected; and 
it is by"Your letters, and Mr. Harte’ s accounts of 
you, that, at this diftance, I can only fudge of your 
gradations to maturity: I defire, therefore, that one 
of you two will not fail to write to me once a.week. 
The famenefs of your prefent way of life, I eafily 
conceive, would not make out a very interefting letter 
toan indifferent bye-ftander; but fo deeply concerned 
as I am in the game you are playing, every the leaft 
Aoove is to me of importance, car helps me to judge 
of the final event. 

‘i L3 As 
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As you will be leaving Leipfig pretty foon after‘ 
you fhall have received this letter, I here fend you 
one enclofed, to deliver t& Mr. Mafcow. It is to 
thank him for his attention and civility to you, 
during your ftay with him: and I take it for granted, 
that you will not fail making him the proper compli- 
ments at parting; for the good name that we leave 
behind at one place, often gets before us to another, 
and is of great ufe. As Mr. Mafcow is much known 
and eftcemed in the Republic of letters, I think it 
would be of advantage to you, if you got letters of 
recommendation from him to fome of the learned 
men at Berlin. Thole teftimonials give a luftre, 
which is not to be defpifed ; for the moft ignorant 
are’forced to feem, at leaft, to pay a regard to learn- * 
ig, asthe moft wicked are to virtue. Such is their 
intrinfic worth ! 

Your friend Duval dined with me the other day, 
and complained moft grievoufly, that he had not 
heard from you of above a year; I bade him abufe 
you for it himfelf; and advifed him to do iti it in verfe, 
which, if he was really angry, his indignation would 
enable him todo, He accordingly brought me, yef= 
terday, theenclofed reproaches, and challenge, which 
he defired me to tranfmit to you. As this is his firft 
“Effay in Englith Poetry, the inaccuracies in the 
rhimes, andthe numbers, are very excufeable. He 
infifts, as you will find, upon being anfwered in verfe; 
which, I fhould imagine, that you and Mr. Harte, 
together, could-bring about ; as the late Lady Dor: 
chefter ufed to fay, that fhe and Dr. Racliffe, toge- 
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“ther, could cure a fever. This is however fure, that 
it now yefts upon you; and no man can fay what 
methods Duval may take, if you decline his chal- 
lenge. I am fenfible that you are under fome dif- 
advantages in this proffered combat. Your climate, 
at this time of the year efpecially, delights more im 
the wood fire, than in the poetic fire; and I con~ 
ceive the Mufes, if there are any at Leipfig, to be 
rather fhivering, than finging; nay, I queftion 
whether Apollo is even known there as God of Verle, 
or as God of Light; perhaps a little, as God of 
Phyfic. ‘Phefe will be fair excules, if your per- 
formance fhould fall fomething fhort; though I do 
not apprehend it will. 

While you have been at Leipfig, which is a place 
of ftudy, more than of pleafure or company, you 
have had all opportunities of purfuing your ftudies 
uninterruptedly ; and have had, I believe, very few 
temptations to the contrary. But the cafe will be 
quite different at Berlin, where the {plendor and dif- 
fipation of a Court, and the beau monde, will prefent 
themfel¥s"to you in gaudy fhapes, attractive enough 
to all young people. Do not think, now, that, like 
an old fellow, I am going to advife you to reject 
them, and fhut yourfelf up in your clofet : quite 
the contrary ; I advife you to take your fhare, and» 
enter into them with {pirit and pleafure; but then 
Tadvife you too, to allot your time fo prudently, as 
that learning may keep pace with pleafures ; there 1s 

Aull time, in the courfe of the day, .for both, if you 
a but manage that time right, and like a good 
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economift. ‘The whole morning, if diligently and 
attentively devoted to folid ftudies, will go a great 
way at the year’s end; and the evenings, fpent in 
the pleafures of good company, will go as far in 
teaching you a knowledge, not much lefs neceffary 
than the other : I mean thé knowledge of the world. 
Between thefe two neceffary ftudies, that of Books 
in the morning, and that of the World in the even- 
ing, you fee that you will not have one minute to 
fquander or flattern away. Nobody ever lent them- 
felves more than I did, when I was young, to the 
pleafures and diffipation of good compauy; I even 
did it too much. But then, I can affure you, that 
T always found time for ferious ftudies ; and, when 
I could find it no other way, I took it cut of my 
fleep; for I refolved always to rife early in the morn- 
ing, however late I went to bed at night; and this 
tefolution I/have kept fo facred, that, unlefs when I 
have been confined to my bed by illnefs, I have not 
for more than forty years ever been in bed at 
nine o'clock in the morning; but commonly up 
before eight. S 
When you are at Berlin, remember to {peak Ger- 
man, as often as you can, in company: for every 
body there will-fpeak French to you, unlefs you let 
them know that you can fpeak German, which then 
+thiey will choofe to fpeak. Adicu. 
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LETTER CLXXI. 


London, December the 20th, O.S. 1748. 
Dear Boy, 


I RECEIVED, laft Saturday, by three mails 
which came in at once, two letters from Mr. Harte, 
and yours of the 8th, N.S. 

Tt was I who miftook your meaning, with regard 
to your German letters, and not you who exprefled 
it ill. I thought it was the writing of the German 
charaéter that took up fo much of your time, and 
therefore I advifed you, by the frequent writing of 
that character, to make it eafy and familiar to you. 
But, fince it is only the propriety and purity of the 
German language, which make’ your writing it fo 
tedious and laborious, I will tell you I fhall not be 
nice upon that article ; and did not expect you fhould 
yet be mafter of all the idioms, delicacies, and pe- 
culiarities-uf that difficult language. That can only, 
come by ufe, efpecially frequent fpeaking; there- 
fore, when you fhall be at Berlin, and afterwards at 
Turin, where you will meet many Germans, pray 
take all opportunities of converfing in German, in 
order not only to keep what you have got of that 
language, but likewife to improve and perfect your- 
felf in it. As to the characters, you form them 
yery well, and, as you yourfelf own, better than 
your Englith ones; but then let me afk you this 

= 5 queftion ; 
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ion; Why do you not form your Roman cha-’ 
acters better? for I maintain, that it is in every 
man’s power to write what hand he pleafes; and, 
confequently, that he ought to write a good one. 
You form, particularly, your 22 and your @ in zig- 
zag, inftead of making them ftraight, as thus ee, 
HW; a fault very eafily mended. You will not, I 
believe, be angry with this little criticifm, when I 
tell you, that, by all the accounts I have had of 
late, from Mr. Harte and others, this is the only 
criticifm that you give me occafion to make. Mr. 
Harte’s laft letter, of the 14th, N.S. partcularly, 
makes me extremely happy, by affuring me, that in 
every refpeét you do extremely well. I am not 
afraid, by what I now fay, of making you too vain; 
becaufe I do not think that a juft confcioufnefs, and 
an honeft pride of doing well, can be called vanity ; 
for vanity is either the filly affectation of good quali- 
ties which one has not, or the fillier pride of what 
does not deferve commendation in itfelf, By Mr. 
Harte’s account, you are got very near the goal of 
Greek and Latin; and therefore 1 canhdt fuppofe 
that, as your fenfe increafes, your endeavours and ~ 
your fpeed will flacken, in finifhing the {mall re- 
mains of your courfe. Confider what luftre and 
éclat it will give you, when you: return here, to be 
allowed to be the beft feholar, of a gentlemgn, in 
England; not to mention the real pleafure and 
folid comfort which fuch knowledge will give you | 
throughout your whole life. Mr. Harte tells mie 
another thing, which, I own, I did’not expect; it 
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Ns, that when you read aloud, or repeat part of plays, 

you fpgak very properly and diftinétly, This re- 
lieves me from great uneafinefs, which I was under 
upon account of your former bad enunciation. Go 
on, and attend moft diligently to this important 
article, It is, of all the’ Graces (and they are all 
neceffary) the moft neceffary one. 

Comte Pertingue, who has been here about a 
fortnight, far from difayvowing, confirms all that Mr. 
Harte has faid to your advantage. He thinks he fhall 
be at Turin much about the time of your arrival 
there, and*pleafes himfelf with the hopes of being 
ufeful to you: though, fhould you get there before 
him, he fays that Comte du Perron, with whom you 
are a favourite, will take that care. You fee by 
this one inftance, and in the courfe of your life you | 
will fee by a million of inftances, of what ufe a good 
Teputation is, and how {wift and advantageous @ 
harbinger it is, where¥er one goes. Upon this point, 
too, Mr. Harte does you juftice, and tells me, that 
you are defirous of praife from the praife-worthy 
this is 2 fight and generous ambition; and without 
which, I fear, few people would deferve praife. . 

But here let me, as an old ftager upon the'theatre | 
of the world, fuggeft one confideration to you; 

' which is, to extend your defire of praife a little be~ 
yond the ftriétly praife-worthy ; or elfe you may be 
apt to difcover too much contempt for at leaft three 
parts in five of the world; who will never forgive it 
you. Inthe mafs of mankind, I fear, there is'too 
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great a majority of fools and knaves; who, fingly 
from their number, muft to a certain degree be re- 
fpected, though they are by no means refpectable. 
And a man, who will fhow every knave or fool, that 
he thinks him fuch, will engage in a moft ruinous 
war, againft numbers much fuperior to thofe that he 
and his allies can bring into the field. Abhor a 
knave, and pity a fool, in your heart; but let 
neither of them, unneceffarily, fee that you do fo. 
Some complaifance and attention to fools i; prudent, 
and not mean: asa filent abhorrence of individual 
knaves is often neceffary, and not criminal, 

As you will now foon part with Lord Pulteney, 
with whom, during your ftay together at Leipfig, I 
fuppofe you have formed a connexion; I imagine 
that you will continue it by letters, which I would 
advife you to do. They tell me he is good-natured, 
and does not want parts; which are of themfelves 
two good reafons for keeping ft up ; but there is alfo 
athird reafon, which, in the courfe of the world, 
is not to be difpifed: his father cannot live long, 
and will leave him an immenfe fortuté; which, 
in all events, will make him of fome confequence, 
and, if he has parts into the bargain, of very great 
confequence; fo that his friendfhip may be ex- 
tremely well worth your cultivating, efpecially as it 
will not coft yon above one letter in one month. | 

T do not know whether this letter will find you at 
Leipfig; at leaft, it is the laft I fhall direét there, 
My a to either you or Mr, Harte, will be dir 
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eéted to Berlin; but, as Ido not know to what 
, houfe or ftreet there, I fuppofe it will remain at the 
U pot! -houfe till you fend for it. Upon your arrival 
at Berlin, you will fend me your particular direction ; 
and alfo pray be minute in your accounts of your 
reception there, by thqfe whom I recommend 
you to, as well as by thofe to whom they prefent 
you. Remember, too, that you are going to a 
polite and literate Court, where the Graces will beft 
introduce you. 

Adieu. God blefs you! and may you continue 
to deferve my love, as much as you now enjoy it! 


P.S. Lady Chefterfield bids me tell fou, ‘that the” 
decides intirely in your favour, againft Mr, Greven- 
kop, and even againft herfelf; for fhe does not think 
that fhe could, at this time, write either fo good a 
character, or fo good German, Pray write her a 
German letter upon that fubjeét; in which you - 
may tell her, that, like the reft of the world, you 
approve of her judgment, becaufe it is in your favour ; 
and thatsyou true Germans cannot allow Danes to 
be competent judges of your language, Sc, 
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London, December the 3oth, 0.8. 1748. 
Dzar Boy, r 


I DIRECT this letter to Berlin, where, I fuppofe, 
it will either find you, or at leaft wait but a very 
little time for you. I cannot help being anxious for 
your fuccefs, at this your firft appearance upon the 
great ftage of the world; for, though the fpectators 
are always candid enough to give great allowances, 
and to fhew great indulgence to a new actor; yet, 
‘ftom the firftimpreffions which he makes upon them, 
they are apt to decide, in their own minds at leatt, 
whether he will ever be a good one or not: if he 
feems*to underftand what he fays, by {peaking:it 
properly; if he is attentive to his part, inftead of 
faring negligently about; and if, upon the whole, 
lhe feems ambitious to pleafe, they willingly pafs 
over little awkwardneffesand inaccuracies, which they 
afcribe to a commendable modefty in a young and 
cunexperienced actor. They pronounce that he will 
be a-good one in time : and, by the encouragement 
which they give him, make him fo the fooner. 
This, I hope, will be your cafe: you have fenfe 
enough to underftand your part; a conftant attention 
and ambition to excel in it, with a careful obfer- 
vation of the beft aétors, will inevitably qualify 
you, if not for the firft, at leaft for confiderable 
parts. ‘ 


' Your 


a ee 
“roms sox, gg 
ois drefs (as infignificant a thing as drefs is in 
\itfele )-is now become an object worthy of fome at- 
tention ; for, I confefs, I cannot help forming fome _ 
opinion of a man’s fenfe and charatter from his 
«drefs; and I believe moft people do as well as my- 
‘felf. Any affectation whatfoever in drefs implies, in 
_my mind, a flaw in the underftanding.. Moft of 
our young fellows here difplay fome character or 
other by their drefs; fome affect the tremendous, 
and wear a great and fiercely cocked hat, an enormous 
fword, a fhort waiftcoat, and a black cravat: thefe 
I fhould be almoft tempted to {wear the peace againft, 
in my own defence, if I were not convinced that / 
they are but meek affes in lions fkins. Others go, 
in brown frocks, leather breeches, great oaken cudgels* 
in their hands, their hats uncocked, and their hair 
—unpowdered ; and imitate grooms, ftage-coachmen, 
and country bumpkins, fo well, in their outfides, 
that Ido not make the leaft doubt of their refem- 
bling them equally in their infides. A man of © 
fenfe carefully avoids any pafticular character in his 
drefs ; jhe is accurately clean for his own fake; but 
all the reft is for other people's. He dreffes as well, 
and in the fame manner, as the people of fenfe and 
fafhion of the place where he is. If he defies 
better, as he thinks, that is, more than they, he is 
a fop; if he dreffes worfe, he is unpardonably 
negligent; but, of the two, I would rather have a 
young fellow too much than too little drefled; the 
excefs.on that fide will wear.off, with a little age and 
reflection ; but if he is is ila at twenty, he-will 
be 
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a at forty, and ftink at fifty years old. 
Drefs yourfelf fine, where others are fine ; and plain 

. where others are plain; but take care always, that 
your clothes are well made, and fit you, for other- 
wife they will give you a very awkward air. When , 
you are once well dreffed for the day, think no more 
of it afterwards ; and, without any ftiffnefs for fear 
of difcompofing that drefs, let all your motions be 
as-eafy and natural as if you had no clothes on at all. 
Se much for drefs, which. I maintain to be a thing 
of confequence in the polite world, 

Asto Manners, Good-breeding, and the Graces, 
Thave fo often entertained you upon thefe important 
fubjects, that I can add nothing to what I have for- 
merly faid, Your own good fenfe will fuggeft to 

= you the fubftance of them; and obfervation, ex- 
perience, and good company, ¢he feveral modes of: 
them. Your great vivacity, which I hear of from 
many people, will be no hindrance to your pleafing 
in good company: on the contrary, will be of ufe 
to you, if tempered by Good-breeding, and accomr 
panied by the Graces. But then, I fuppofe your 
vivacity to be a vivacity of parts, and not a confti- 
tutional reftlefsnefs; for the moft difagreeable com- 
pofition that I know in the world, is that of ftrong 
animal fpirits, with a cold genius. Such a fellow is 
troublefomely active, frivoloufly bufy, foolifhly 
lively ; talks much, with little meaning, and laughs 
more, with lefs reafon: whereas, in my opinion, 
a warm and lively genius, with a cool conftitution, 


is the perfection of Jeespan nature. 


, 


Do 


Do what you will at Berlin, provided you do 
Nut do fomething all day long. All I defire of you 
is, that’ you will never flattern away one minute in 
idlenefs, and in doing nothing. When you arenot 
ib ee learn what either books, mafters, of 
r. Harte, can teach you; and, when you afein 
company, learn (what company only can teach you) 
the charaéters and manners of mankind. I really 
afk your pardon for giving you this advice; be+ 
caufe, if you are a rational creature, and a thinking 
Being, as I fuppofe, and verily believe you are, it 
muft be unteceflary, and to a certain degree in= 
jorioud, If I did not know by experience that 
fome men pafs their whole time in doing nothing, I 
fhould not think it poffible for any Being, fuperiar 
to Monfieur Defcartes’s Automatons, to fquander 
“alway, in abfolute idlenefs, one fingle minute of that 
fnidll portion of time which is allotted us in this 
world. 

I have lately feen one Mr. Cranmer, a very fen= 
fible merchant ; who told me he had dined with you, 
and feem you often at Leipfig. And, yefterday, I 
faw an old footman of mine, whom I made.a mef 
fenger-; who told me that he had feen you Jaft 
Auguft. You will cafily imagine, that I was not 

» the lefs glad to fee them, becaufe they had feen you ¢ 
and I examined them both narrowly, in their te 
fpective departments ; the former as to your mind, 
the latter as to your body. Mr. Cranmer gave me | 
gyeat fatisfaction, not only by what he told me of — 
himfelf concerning you, but by what he was, com= 
© Vor, I, M miflioned 
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' miffioned to tell me from Mr. Mafcow. As he 
peaks German perfectly himfelf, I afked him how 
you {poke it; and he affured me, very well for the 
time, and that a very little more practice would 
make you perfectly mafter of it. The meflengery 
toldfme, you were much grown, and, to the beft 


’ 


of his guefs, within two inches as tall as J am; that ‘ 


you were plump, and looked healthy and ftrong: 
which was all I could expeét, or hope, from the fa- 
gacity of the perfon. 

I fend you, my dear child, (and you will not doubt) 
very fincerely, the withes of the feafon, May you 
deferve a great number of happy New-year# and, 
if you deferve, may you have theni! Many New- 
years, indeed, you may fee, but happy ones you can- 
not fee without deferving them. Thefe, Virtue, Ho- 
nour, and Knowledge, alone can merit, alone cam 
procure. Dii tibi dent annos, de te namcatera fumes, 
was a pretty piece of poetical flattery, where it was 
faid; I hope that, in time, it may be no flattery 
when faid to you. But I aflure you, that, when- 
ever I cannot apply the latter part of the line to you 
with truth, I hall neither fay, think, nor with, the 
former. Adieu! 


= 
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LETTER CLXxIV. 


“London, January the roth, O.S, 17g. 
Dear Boy, 


T HAVE received your letter of the 31ft Decem- 
ber, N.S. Your thanks for my Prefent, as you call 
it, exceed the value of the Prefent; but the ufe, 
which youaffure me that you will make of it, is the 
thanks which I defire to receive. Due attention to 
the infide of books, and due contempt for the out- 
fide, is the proper relation between a man of fenfe 

and his books. 
Now that you are going a little more into the 
“world, I will take this occafion to explain my in- 
tentions as to your future expences, that you may 
know what you have to expect from me, and make 
your plan accordingly. 1 fhall neither deny nor. 
grudge you any money, that may be neceflary for 
either your improvement or pleafures; I mean, the 
pleafures of a rational Being. Under the head. of 
Improvement, I mean the beft Books, and the beft 
Matters, coft what they will; I alfo mean, all the 
expence of lodgings, coach, drefs, fervants, cy 
which, according to the feveral places where you 
may be, fhall be refpectively neceffary, to enable 
you to keep the beft company. Under the head of 
Tationalygpleafures, I comprehend, Firft, proper 
charities, to real and compaflioijate objects of ‘its 
“M2 * Secondly, 
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Secondly, proper prefents, to thofe towhom you “A | 
obliged, or whom you defire to oblige; Thirdly,/a 
conformity of expence to that of the company which y 
you keep; as in public fpectacles; your fhare of 
litle entertainments ; a few piftoles at games [JI 

commerce ; and other incidental calls of goos! 

_ company, The only two articles which 1 will never 
fupply are, the profufion of low riot, and the idle 
Javithnefs of negligence and lazinefs. A fool fquan- 
ders away, without credit or advantage to himfelf, 
more than a man of fenfe fpends with both. The 
latter employs his money as he does his time, and 
never {pends a fhilling of the one, nor a minuté of 
the other, but in fomething that is either ufefel or 
rationally pleafing to himfelf or others. ‘The former 
buys whatever Hie does not want, and does not pay 
for what he does want. He cannot withftand fhe 
charms of a toy-fhop: {nuff-boxes, watches, heads 
of canes, ec, are his deftruction. His fervants and 
-tradefmen confpire with his own indolence to cheat 
him; and, in a very little time,"he “is ‘aftonifhed, 
in the midft of all the ridictilous fuperfuities, to 
find himfélf in want of all ‘the real’ comforts and 
neceflaries of life. Without’care and methed the 
largeft fortune will not, and with them almof the 
Amalleft will, fupply all neceffary-expences. As far 
as you can poflibly, pay ready money for every thing 
you buy, and avoid bills, Pay that” moriey”t6o 
yourfelf, and not through’the hands of any servant, 
who always either ftipulates poundage, ‘or requires 4 
prefent for his-gooc’word, as they call it. Where 

you 
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| ey ‘mutt have bills (as for meat and drink, clothes, 
ce) pay them regularly every month, and with 
youn own hand. Never, from a miftaken economy, 
buy athing you do not want, becaufe it is dpe ; 

ry. from a filly pride, becaufe it is dear. 
‘account, in a book, of all that you receive, at en of 
all that you pay; for no man, who knows what he 
receives, and what he pays, ever runs out. Ido 
not mean that you fhould keep an account of the 
fhillings and half-crowns which you may {pend in 
chair-hire,..operas, @c, They are unworthy of the 
time, and*of the ink, that they would confume; 
leave fuch minutia to dull, penny-wife fellows; but 
remember, in ceconomy, as well as in every other 
part of life, to have the proper attention to proper 
objects, and the proper contempt for little ones. A 
ftrong mind fees things in their true proportion: a 
weak one views them through a magnifying medium; 
which, like the microfcope, makes an elephant of a 
flea ; magnifies all little objeéts, but cannot receive 
Great ones. I have known many a man pa(s fora 
mifer, "by faving a penny, and wrangling for twos 
pence, who was undoing himfelf, at the fame time, 
by living above his income, and not attending to 
effential articles, which were above his porté. The 
fure characteriftic of a found and ftrong mind is, to 
find, in every thing, thofe certain bounds, guos 
ultra citrave nequit confiftere rectum, hele boun- 
daries are marked out by a very fine line, which 
only good fenfe and attention can difcovers it is 
much too fine for vulgar ches. In Mannets,. this 
M 3 “ line 
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line is good-breeding; beyond it, is troublefome 
ceremony; fhort of it, is unbecoming negligence 
and inattention. In Morals, it divides oftentatious 
Puritanifm from criminal Relaxation; in Religion, 
Superftition from Impiety; and, in fhort, ever: 'e 
virtue from its kindred vice or weaknefs, I think 
you have fenfe enough to difcover the line: keep it 
always in your eye, and learn to walk upon it; reft 
upon Mr. Harte, and he will po:ze you, till you are 
able to go alone. By the way, there are fewer peo- 
ple who walk well upon that line, than upon the 
flack rope; and, therefore, a good perfotmer fhines 
fo much the more. 

Your friend Comte Pertingue, who conftantly in- 
quires after you, has written to Comte Salmour, the 


. Governor of the Academy at Turin, to prepare a__ 


room for you there, immediately after the Afcen- 
fion; and has recommended you to him, in a man- 
ner which, I hope, you will give him no reafon to 
repent or be afhamed of. As Comte Salmour's fon, 
now refiding at the Hague, is my particular acquain- 
tance, I fhall have regular and authentic accounts 
of all that you do at Turin. 

During your ftay at Berlin, I expeét that you fhould 
inform yourfelf thoroughly of the prefent ftate of 
the Civil, Military, and Ecclefiaftical government 
of the King of Pruffia’s dominions; particularly 
of the Military, which is upon a better footing, in 
that country, than in any other in Europe, You 
will attend at the reviews, fee the troops exercifed, 
and inquire into the nulnbers of troaps and. campa+ 

nies 
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nies in the refpective regiments of horfe, foot, and 
ragoons; the numbers and titles of the commit 
fioned and non-commiffioned officers in the feveral 
troops and companies; and alfo, take care to learn 

) e technical military terms, in the German Jan- 

age; for, though yousare not to be a military 

man, yet thefe military matters are fo frequently the 
fubjeéts of converfation, that you will look very awk- 
wardly if you are ignorant of them. Moreover, 
they are commonly the objects of negotiation, and 
as fuch fall within your future profeflion. You 
muft alfo inform yourfelf of the reformation which 
the King of Pruffia has lately made in the law; by 
which he has both leffened the number, and fhort- 
ened the duration, of law-fuits: a great work, and 
worthy of fo great a Prince! As he is indifputably” 
the ableft Prince in Europe, every part of his go- 
vernment deferves your moft diligent inquiry, and 
your moft ferious attention. It muft he owned, that 
you fet out well, as a young Politician, by beginning 
at Berlin, and then going to Turin, where you will 
fee the Mext ableft Monarch to that of Pruflia; fo 
that, if you are capable of making political reflec- 
tions, thofe two Princes will furnith you with fuflis 
cient matter for them, 

I would have you endeavour to get acquainted 
with Monfieur de Maupertuis, who is fo eminently 
diftinguithed by all kinds of icarning and merit, 
that one fhould be both forry and afhamed of having 
been even a day inthe fame place with him, and not 

M4! » to 
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to have feen him. If you fhould haye no other way: 
of being introduced to him, I will fend you a letter 
from hence. Monfieur Cagnoni, at Berlin, to whom 
I know you are recommended, is a very able man‘of 
bufinefs, thoroughly informed of every part of Eu- 
rope; and his acqaintance, ‘if you deferve and ime 
Prove it as you fhould.do, may be of great ufe 
to you. 

Remember to take the beft dancing-mafter at 
Berlin, more to teach you to fit, ftand, and walk 
gracefully, than to dance finely. The Graces, the 
Graces; remember the Graces! Adieu, 


LETTER CLXXV,, 


London, January the 24th, O, S. 1749, 
Dean Boy, 


J ‘HAVE received your letter of the 12th, N.S. in 
which I was furprized to find no mention of your 

approaching journey to Berlin, which, according to 

the firft plan, was to be on the 2oth, N.&. and 

upon which fuppofition I have, for fome time, 

directed my letters to you, and Mr. Harte, at Berlin, 
Lthould be glad that yours were more minute, with, 

regard to your motions and tranfaétions; and I de+ 

fire that, for the future, they may contain accpunts 

of'what, and whom, you fee and hear, in your fe~ 

yeral, 
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veral places of refidence; for I intereft myfelf as 
much in the company you keep, and the pleafures 
you take, as in the ftudies you purfue; and there= 
fote equally defire to be informed of them all. An= 
ther thing I défire, which is, that you will ac# 
nowledge my letters by their dates, that I may 
know which you do, and which you do not receives 
As you found your brain confiderably affeéted by | 
the cold, you were very prudent not to turn it to 
poetry in that fituation; and not lefs judicious, im 
declining the borrowed aid of a ftove, whofe fumis — 
gation, inftead of in{piration, would, at beft, have 
produced what Mr. Pope calls a fouterkin of wit. I) 
will fhew your letter to Duval, by way of juftifica=: 
tion for not anfwering his challenge; and I think 
he muft allow the yalidity of it; fora frozen brain, 
is as unfit to anfwer a challenge in poetry, asa blunt © 
{word is for fingle combat, ] 
You may, if you pleafe, and therefore I flatter 
myfelf that you will, profit confiderably by your 
ftay at Berlin, in the articles of Manners, and #fe- — 
ful kndwledge. Attention to what you will fee and. 
hear there, together with proper inquiries, and a 
little care and method in taking notes of what is 
moft material, will procure you much ufeful know- 
ledge. Many young people are fo light, fo diffi- 
pated, and fo incurious, that they can hardly be 
faid to fee what they fee, or hear what they" hears: 
that is, they hear in fo fuperiicial and inattentive | 
manner, ¢hat they might as Lae nof fee nor hearat _ 
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; all, For inftance; if they fee a public building, 
asa College, an Hofpital, an Arfenal, &c. they’ 
eontent themfelves with the firft coup d’qil, and 
| neither take the time nor the trouble of informing 
| themfelyes of the material parts of them; which! 
are, the conftitution, the tules, and the order and 
a in the infide. You will, I hope, go 
‘Meeper, and make your way into the fubftance of 
| things. For example, fhould you fee a regiment 
Feviewed at Berlin or Potfdam, inftead of content- 
ing yourfelf with the general glitter of the collective 
| corps, and faying, par maniere d’acquit, “that is very 
_ fine ;” I hope you wil! afk, what number of troops 
or companies it confifts of; what number of Offi- 
cers of the Etat Major, and what number of Subal- 
ternes; how many Bas Officiers, or non-commif- 
t * Sioned Officers, as Sergeants, Corporals, Anjpeffades, ~ 
| frey Corporals, Fc. their pay, their clothing, and 
| by whom; whether by the Colonels or Captains, or 
| Commiffaries appointed for that purpofe ; to whom 
| theyWeare accountable; the method of recruiting, 
completing, &c. 
| The fame in Civil Matters: inform yourfelf of 
| the jurifdiction of a Court of Juftice; of the rules 
| and members, and endowments of a College or an 
| Academy, and not only of the dimenfions of the re- 
| festive edifices: and let your letters to me contain 
/ thefe informations, in proportion as you acquire 


wt} cen reflect, with the moft flattering hopes, 
"tow proud 1 fall be of you, if you should geo 
Ee. ae : as, 

















| as you may, by the opportunities which 
had, {till have, and will have, of arrivin, 

» feétion; and, on the other hand, with dr 
gfief and fhame you will give me, if you 

ee the firft be the cafe !—God lef you! 





Dear Boy, r 


You are now come to an age capable of refi 
tion; and I hope you will do, what however 
people at your age do, exert it, for your own ff 
in the fearch of truth and found knowledge. | I 
confefs (for 1 am not unwilling to difcover my fe 
crets to you) that it is not many years fince I have: 
prefumed to refleét for myfelf. Till fixteen orf 
venteen, I had no reflection; and for many years af 
ter that, I made no ufe of whatI had. I adopted thi 
notions of the books I read, or the company I 
without examining whether they were juft or 
and I rather chofe to run the ritk of eafy error, than” 
to take the time and trouble of inveftigating truth 

' Thus, partly from lazinefs, partly from diffi jong) 
and partly from the mauvai/e bonte of rejecting fas” 
fhionable notions, I was (as I fince found) h 
away by prejudices, inftead of being buided by re 
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quietly cherifhed error,’ inftead of feeking \ 
r But fince I have taken the trouble of rea- 
‘for myfelf, and have had the courage.to own 
do fo, you cannot imagine how much my no- 
tu things are altered, and in how, different rf 
Ti now fee them, frour that in which I formerly. 
SyiewWed them through the deceitful medium of pre- 
or authority. Nay, I may poffibly fill ré& 
many errors, which, from long habit, have per- 
grown into real.opinions; for iyiswery difficult 
diftinguith habits, early acquired and long enter- 
taine » from the refult of our reafon and reflection, 
em ly fir prejudice (for I do not mention the pre- 
es of boys and women, fuch*as hobgbblins, 
sidreams,. fpilling falt, &,) was:my. claffical 
fm, which I received from the books I read, 
the mafters who explained them to me. I was 
| ieonvinced there had been no..common fenfe nor 
ion honefty in the world for thefe lat fifteen 
Awadted years; but that they :were totally extin- 
ifhed with the antient Greck and Roman govern- 
nts. Homer and Virgil could have no faults, be- 
fe they were antient; Milton and Taffo could 
we no-merit, becaufe they. were modern, And 
Iscould, almoft have faid, with regard to the an- 
3, what Cicero, very abfurdly and unbecom- 
for a philofopher, fays with regard to Plato, 
ym quo errare malim, quam. cum aliis rece fentire. 
now, without any.extraordinary effort of 
ius, Ihave difcovered, that Nature was the fame 
Yeats 2go,-as-it. is at prefents that 
men 
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tener were "but men then as’ well as now 3 that modes 
and cuftoms vary’often, but that human ‘nature is 
always the fame. And T can no more fuppofe, 
men were better, braver, or wifer, fifteen hundred - 

j or three thoufand years ago, than I can ney 





the animals or vegetables were better then, than they 
. ate now. I dare affert too, in defiance of the favour= 
ers of the antients, that Homer's Hero, pre | 
was both a brute and a fcoundrel, and confequently | 
an improper character for the Hero of an Epic Po 
‘em; he had fo little regard for his country, that-he 
would net actin defence of it, becaufe he had quar>_ 
relled with Agamemnon about a w—e3 and'then af | 
terwards, animated by private refentment only, he 
went about killing people bafely, I will call it, 
caufe he knew himfelf invulnerable 5 and yet, inyul= 
nerable as he was, he wore the ftrongeft_ armour in 
the world; which I humbly apprehend to be a bh 
der; or a horfe-fhoe clapped to his vulnerable hee 
Would have been fufficient. On the other hand, 
* with fubmiffion to the favourers of the moderns, r 
affer? with Mr. Dryden, that the Devil is in 
the Hero of Milton's Poem: his plan, which he 
lays, purfues, and at laft executes, being the fub-— 
jet of the Poem. From all which confiderations, | 
T impartially conclude, that the ‘antients had their, 
excellencies and their defects, their virtues -an¢ 
their vices, juft like the moderns: pedantry and ; 3 
feétation of learning clearly decide in favour of t 
former; vanity) and ignorance, as peremptorily, 
favour of the latter. Religious pryjudices kept f 
ef : 5 ’ 
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j ‘my clafical ones; and there was a time wher 
| I thought it impoffible for the honefteft man in the 
| world to be faved, out of the pale of the Church of 
England: not confidering that matters of opinion 
do not depend upon the will; and that it is as natu- 
ral, and as allowable, that another man fhould dif- 
_ fer in opinion from me, as that I fhould differ from 
| him; and that, if we are both fincere, we are both 
blamelefs; and should confequently have mutual in- 
dulgence for each other. 

The next prejudices I adopted were thofe of the 
beau monde, in which, as I was determined, to fhine, 
I took what are commonly called the gentecl vices 
to beneceffary. I had heard them reckoned fo, and, 
without farther inquiry, I believed it; or, at leaft, 
“Should have been afhamed to have denied it, for fear 
of expofing myfelf to the ridicule of thofe whom I 
confidered as the models of fine gentlemen. But I 
am now neither afhamed nor afraid to affert, that 
thofe genteel vices, as they are falfely called, are 

| only fo many blemifhes in the charaéter of even a 
man of the world, and what is called a fine gentle- 
man, and degrade him in the opinions of thofe very 
people, to whom he hopes to recommend himfelf by 
them. Nay, this prejudice often extends fo far, 
| that I have known people pretend to vices they had 
| not, inftead of carefully concealing thofe they had, 

Ufe and affert your own reafon ; refleét, examine, 

| andanalyfe every thing, in order to form a found and 
maturé judgment ; let no odes {7 impofe upon your 
underftanding, giieas, your actions, or dictate your 
= by? ‘ conver- 


———— 
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| converfation. Be early what, if you are not, you 
will, when too late, with you had been. Confule. 
your reafon hetimes: I do not fay, that it will al- 
ways prove an unerring guide; for human reafon is 

‘not infallible ; but it will prove the leaft erring 

Arie that you can folloy. Books and converfation 
may affift it; but adopt neither, blindly and impli- 
citly: try both by that beft rule, which God has 
given to direct us, Reafon. Of all the troubles do 
not decline, as many people do, that of thinking, 
The herd.of mankind can hardly be faid to think; 
their notions are almoft all adoptive; aud, in gene- 
ral, I believe it is better that it fhould be fo; as 
fuch common prejudices contribute more to order * 
and quiet, than their own feparate reafonings would _ 
do, uncultivated and unimproved as they are. We 
have many of thofe ufeful prejudices in this country, 
which I fhotld be very forry to fee removed. ‘The 
good Proteftant conviction, that the Pope is beth 
Antichrift, and the Whore of Babylon, is a more j 
effectual prefervative, in this country, againft Po- 
pery, than all the folid and unanfwerable arguments 
of Chillingworth. 

The idle ftory of the Pretender’s having been in- 
troduced in a warming-pan into the Queen’s bed, 
though as deftitute of all probability as of all foun- + 
dation, has been much more prejudicial to the caufe 
of Jacobitifm, than all that Mr. Locke and others 
have'written to fhow the unreafonablenefs and ab- 
furdity of the doétrines of indefeafible hereditary 
right, and unlimited paffive obedience. And that 

i > filly, 
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ily, fanguine notion, which'#s. firmly entertained | 
te, that one Englifhman can beat three French- 
men, encourages, and has fometimes enabled one 
Englifhman, in reality, to beat two. 

A Frenchman ventures his life with alacrity pour ; 
Phonneur de Roi; were yoy to change the objeéts. 
which he has been taught to have in view, and tell “ 
him that it was pour le bien de la Patrie, he would 


| -wery probably run away. Such grofs local preju- 


dices prevail with the herd of mankind; and do not 
impofe upon’ cultivated, informed, and reflecting 
minds: but then there are notions equally falfe, 
though not fo glaringly abfurd, which are enter- 
tained By people of fuperior, and improved under- 
ftandings, merely for want of the necefiary pains to 
inveftigate, the proper attention to examine, and 
the penetration requifite to determine the truth. 
Thofe are the prejudices which I would have you 
guard againft, by a manly exertion and attention of 
your reafoning faculty. To mention one inftance, 
of a thoufand that I could give you—It is a general 
prejudice, and has been propagated for thefe fixteen 
hundred years, that Arts and Sciences cannot flourifh 
under an abfolute government; and that Genius 
mutt neceffarily be cramped where Freedom is re~ 
firained. This founds:plaufible, but is falfe in fact. . 
Mechanic arts, as Agriculture, Manufactures, eo 
will indeed be difcouraged, where the profits and 


| (property arc, from the nature of the government, 


infecure. But why the defpotifm of a government 
fhould cramp/the genius of a Mathematician, an 
; Aftrono- 
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 Aftronomer, a Poet, or an Orator, I confefs I never 

could difcover. It may indeed deprive the Poet, or 

the Orator, of the liberty of treating of certain fub- 
jects in the manner they would with; but it leaves 
“them fubjeéts enough to exert genius upon, if they 
ave it. Can an author with reafon complain that~ 
he is cramped and fhackled, if he is not at liberty 
to publith blafphemy, bawdry, or fedition? all 
which are equally prohibited in the freeft govern- 
ments, if they are wife and well-regulated ones, 

This is the prefent general complaint of the French 

authors; but, indeed, chiefly of the bad ones. No 

wonder, fay they, that England produces fo many 
great geniufes; people there may think ® they 
pleafe, and publifh what they think. Very true; 
but who hinders them from thinking as they pleafe ? 
~ If, indeed, they think in a manner deftruétive of all 
religion, morality, or good manners, or to the dif 
turbance of the State; an abfolute government wili 
certainly more effectually prohibit them from, or 

penifh them for publifhing fuch thoughts, than a 

free one could do. But how does that cramp the 

genius of an epic, dramatic, or lyric Poet? or how 
does it corrupt the eloquence of .an Orator, in the 

Pulpit or at the Bar? The number of good French 
: authors, fuch as Corneille, Racine, Moliere, Boi- 

leau, and La Fontaine, who feemed to difpute it with 

the Auguftan age, flourifhed under the defpotifin 
of Lonis XIV; and the celebrated authors of the 

» Auguftan age did\ not thine,’ till after the ferters 

were rivetted upon the Romar people by that cruel 
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Pak worthlets: Bauperons.” The revivel of letters was 
“not owing, cither to any. free government, but to 

the encouragement and protestion of Leo X, and 
Francis I; the one as abfolute a Pope, and the other 
as defpotic a Prince, as ever reigned. Do not mif- 
‘take, and imagine that, while T am only expofing. 
@ prejudice, Jam fpeaking in favour of arbitrary 
power ; which from my foul I abhor, and Jook up- 
‘on as a’grofs and criminal violation of the natural 
rights of mankind. Adieu. 








* 
LETTER CLXXVIL 
London, February the 28th, O.S. 1749, 
Dear Boy, 


I was very much pleafed with the account thet 
you gave me of your reception at Berlin; bat I was 
ftill better pleated with the account which Mr. Harte 
fent me of your manner of receiving that reception ; 
for he fays you behaved yourfelf to thofe Crowned 
Heads with all the refpeét and modeity due to them; 
but, at the fame time, ‘without being any more em- 
barraffed, than if you had been converfing with your 
equals. This eafy re{pect is the perfection of good- 
breeding, which nothing but fuperior good fenfe, 
or along ufage of the'world, can produce; and, as 
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in Sani it could not be the latter, édkn pleas 
fing indication to me of the former. 

You will now, in the courfe of a fear mend, 
haye been rubbed at three of ‘the confiderable 
Courts of Europe, Berlin, Drefden, and Vienna; 
fo that I hope you will arrive at Turin tolerably: 


“ fmooth, and fit for the laft polifh. There you may 


et the beft; there being no Court I know of that 
forms mre well-bred and agreeable people. Re- 
member, now, that good-breeding, genteel car- 
riage, addrefs, and even drefs (to a certain degrée), 
are become ferious objects, and deferve a part 
your attention. 

The day, if well employed, is long enotgh for 
them all. One half of it beftowed upon your ftu- 
dies, and your exercifes, will finifh your mind and. 
your body ; the remaining part of it, {pent in good 
company, will form your manners, and complete 
your charaéter. What would I not give, to have 
you read Demofthenes critically in the morning, and 
yaderftand him better than any body; at noon, be- 
have yeurfelf better than any perfon at Court; and, 
in the evenings, trifle more agreeably than any body 
in mixed companies? All this you may compafs i 
you pleafe: you have the means; you have the op- 
portunities. Employ them, for God's fake, while” 
you may, and make yourfelf that all-accomplithed 
man that I with to have you. It entirely depends 
upon thefe two years; they are the decifive ones. 

I fend you here enclofed a letter of recommenda- 
tion to Monfieur Capello, at Venice, which you will _ 

‘ \ Na, deliver 
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‘deliver: him imtnediately upon your arrival, accon- 
“panying it with compliments from me to him and 
Madame; both whom you have feen here. He 
will, Iam fure, be both very civil and very. ufeful 
to you there, as he will alfo be afterwards at Rome, 
where he is appointed te go embaffador. By the. 
way, wherever you are, I would advife you to fre- 
quent, as much as you can, the Venetian Minifters; 
who are always better informed of the Céurts they 
refide at, than any other Minifter; the ftriét and 
eregular accounts, which they are obliged to give to 
their own government, making them very diligent 
and inquifitive. 

You will fiay at Venice as long as the Carnival 
lafts; for, though Iam impatient to have you at Tu- 
rin, yet I would with you to fee thoroughly all that 
is to be feen at fo fingular a place as Venice, and at 
fo fhowith a time as the Carvinal. You will take 

gallo particular care to view all thofe meetings of the 
Government, which ftrangers are allowed to fee; as 
the Affembly of the Senate, &c. and likewife to in-- 
form yourfelf of that peciliar and intricate*form of 
government. There are books that give an account 
of it, among which} the beft is Amelot de Ja Houf- 

« faye: this I would advife you to read previoufly; it 
will not only give you a general notion of that con- - 
#titution, but alfo farnifh you with materials for pro- 
per queftions and oral informations upon the place, 
which are always the beft. ‘There are likewife many 
_yery valuable remains, in fculpture and-paintings, 
‘of the beft matters, per deferve your attention. 


i I fup- 
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{I fappofe you will be at Vienna as foon as this let- 
ter will get thither ; and I fuppofe, too, that I muft’ 
not direét above one more to youthere. After which, 
my'next fhall be directed to you at Venice, the only 
place where a letter will be likely to find you, till 
you are at Tyrin; but you may, and I defire that 

\Sou will, white to me, from the feveral places in 
your way, from whence the poft goes. 

I will Yend you fome other letters, for Venice, to 
Vienna, of to your banker at Venice; to whom you 
will, upon your arrival there, fend for them; for I 
will take care to have you fo recommended from 
place to place, that you fhall not run through them, 
as moft of your countrymen do, without the advan- 
tage of feeing and knowing what beft deferyes to be 
feen and known: I mean, the Men and the Man- 
ners, " 

God blefs you, and make you anfwer my wifhes: 
I will néw fay, my hopes! Adieu. 4 


-- 





LETTER CLXXVII. 


Dear Boy, 


I DIRECT this letter to your banker at Venice, 
the fureft place for you to meet with it, though I 
fuppofe it be there fome time before you; for, 
as intermediate ftay any Where elfe will he but 

\ N3° thort, 
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‘fhort, and as the poft from hence, in this feafon of 
Waftetly winds, is uncertain, I direét no more let- 
ters to Vienna; where I hope both you and Mr. 
Harte will have received the two letters which'l fent 
you refpectively ; with a letter of recommendation 
to Monfieur Capello at Venice, which was enclofed 
in mine to you. I will fuppofe too, that the inland 
poft, on your fide of the water, has not doit you 
juftice; for I received but one fingle Iefter from 
you, and one from Mr. Harte, during your‘whole ftay 
vat Berlin; from whence I hoped for, aug, expected 
very particular accounts. 

I perfuade myfelf, that the time you ftay at Venice 
will be properly employed, in feeing al! that is to be 
feen at that extraordinary place; and in converfing 
with people who can inform you, not of the raree- 
fhows of the time, but of the conftitution of the 
government; for which purpofe, I fend you the 

Wenclofed letters of recommendation from Sir James 
Gray, the King’s Refident at Venice, but who is 
now in England. Thefe, with mine to Monfieur ~ 
Capello, will carry you, if you will go, into the 
beft company at Venice. 

But the important point, and the important (ite, 
is Turin; for there I propofe your ftaying a confi- 
derable time, to purfue your ftudies, learn your” 
exercifes, and form’ your manners. I own, I am 
not without my anxiety for the confequences of 
your ftay there; which muft be cither Wty good or 
yery bad. To you it will be intirely a new ferme. 
Wherever you have ayiberta, been, yeu have ¢n- 

Be verfed 
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verfed chiefly wtth people wifer and difcrecter than — 
yourfelf; and have been equally out of the way of 
bad advice or bad example; but in the Academy at 
Turia, you will probably meet with both, confider+ 
ing the variety of young fellows of about your own 
age; among whom it is to be expected that fome | 
\wwill be diffipated and idle, others vicious and profli- 





enough to fhun the latter, and connect yourfelf with * 
the formere but however, for greater fecurity, and 
for your fake alone, I muft acquaint you, that I 
have fent pofitive orders to Mr. Harte to carry you 
off inftantly to a place which I have named to him, 
upon the very firft fymptom, which he fhall difcover 
in you, of Drinking, Gaming, Idlenefs, or Difobe- 
dience to his. orders; fo that, whether Mr. Harte 
informs me, or not, of the particulars, I thall be 
able to judge of your conduct in general, by the 
time of your ftay at Turin. If it is fhort, I thall 
know why; and [ promife you, that you fhall foon 
find that I do; but, if Mr. Harte lets you continue 
there as long as I propofe you fhould, I thall then 
be convinced, that you make the proper ufe of your 
time ; which is the only thing I have to afk of you. 
One year is the moft that I propofe you thould fiay 
at Turin; and that year, if you employ it well, per- 
feéts you, , One year more of your late application, — 
with Mr. e, will complete your Claffical ftudies. 
¥ou will bq likewife mafter of your exercifes in that 
N4 time ; 
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time ; and will have formed yourfelf fo well at that 
Court, as to be fit to appear advantageoufly at any 
‘other, Thefe will be the happy effects of your 
year’s ftay at Turin, if you behave, and apply your- 
felf there, as you have done at Leipfig; but if either 

» ill-advice, or ill-example, affect and feduce you, 
you are ruined for ever. I look upon that year as 

. your decifive year of probation: go through it cil, 
and you will be all accomplifhed, and fixeg in my 
tendereft affection for ever: but, fhould tle conta~ 

* gion of vice or idlenéfs lay hold of you there, your 
character, your fortune, my hopes, end confe- 
quently my favour, are all blafted, and you are 
undone. The more I love you now, from the 
good opinion that I have of you, the greater will be 
my indignation, if I fhould have reafon to change 
it. Hitherto you have had every poffible proof of 
my affection, becaufe you have deferved it; but, 
when you ceafe to deferve it, you may expect every 
poffible mark of my refentment. 'To leave nothing 
doubtful, upon this important point, I will tell yow- 
faitly, before-hand, by what rule I fhall judge of 
your conduét—By Mr. Harte’s accounts. He will 
hot, I am fure, nay, I will fay more, he cannot be 
in the wrong with regard to you. He can have no 
other view but your good ; and you will, Iam fure, 
allow that he muft be a better judge of it than you 
can poffibly be, at your age. While he is fatisfied, 
T fhall be fo too; but whenever he is diffatisfied with 
you, I fhall be much more fo. If he complains, you 
muft be guilty ; and I thall not have the \leaft regard 

7, for» 








for any thing that you may alledge in your own de- _ 
fence. : 
T will now tell you what I expect and infift upon 

from. you at Turin: Firft, That you purfue 
Claffical and other ftudies, every morning Wea 
Mr. Harte, as long, and in whatever manner, Mr. 

\Harte fhall be pleafed to require; Secondly, That 
yotelgarn, uninterruptedly, your exercifes of riding, 
dancing, and fencing; Thirdly, That you make 
yourfelf after of the Italian language; .and, laftly, 
That you pafs your evenings in the beft company, 
I alfo require a ftriét conformity to the hours and 
tules of the Academy. If you will but finith your 
year in this manner at Turin, I have nothing farther 
to afk of you; and I will give you every thing that _ 
you can afk of me: you fhall after that be entirely 
your own mafter; I fhall think you fafe; fhall Jay 
afide all authority over you, and friendfhip thall be 
our mutual and only tie. Weigh this; I beg of 
you, deliberately in your own mind ; and confider, 
-whether the application, and the degree of reftrainty 
which’I require but one year more, will not be am- 
ply repaid by all the advantages, and the perfect li- 
berty, which you will receive at the end of it. Your 
own good fenfe will, Lam fure, not allow you to he~ 
fitate one moment in your choice-—God blefs you! 
Adieu. 


James Gray's letters not being yet fent me 
they would, I fhall enclofe them ig:my, _ 
dst, which}I believe, will get ¢o Venice as foon as you. 
th 1 a LETTER © 
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LETTER CLXxXIX. 
ad London, April the 12th, O.S. 1749. 
Dear Boy, 


I RECEIVED, by the laft mail, a letter fromeuur. 
Harte, dated Prague, April the 1ft, N. 13.3 for 
' which I defire you will return him my thanks, and 
affure him, that I extremely approve of what he has 
done, and propofes eventually to do, in your way 
to Turin. Who would have thought you were old 
enough to have been fo well acquainted with the 
Heroes of the Bellum Tricennale, as to be looking 
out for their great grandfons in Bohemia, with that 
affection with which, I am informed, you feek for 
the Wallfteins, the Kinfkis, @c.? As 1 cannot 
afcribe it to your age, I muft to your confummate 
knowledge of Hiftory, that makes every country, 
and’every century, as it were, your own. Serioufly;- 
Tam told, that you are both very ftrong and very 
correét in Hiftory ; of which I ami extremely glad. 
This is ufeful knowledge. 
- Comte du Perron and Comte Lafcaris are ar- 
Tived here; the former gave me a letter from: Sir 
‘Charles Williams, the latter brought me your or- 
ders. They are very pretty men, and hive both 
| Knowledge and Manners; which, thougf they al- 
ways ought, feldom do go’ together. ¥ examined 
| them, particularly Conite Lafcaris, conc-rning yol +. 
{ their 
j 
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their report is a very favourable one, efpecially on 

the fide of Knowledge: the quicknefs: of concep- 

tion, which they allow you, I can eafily credit; 

but the attention, which they add to it, pl ‘me 

the more, as, I own, I expected it lefs. on 

in the purfuit and the increafe of Knowledge; nay 
\T am fure you will, for you now know tgo much to) 
ftop and, if Mr. Harte would let you bé idle, Tam | 
convinyed that you would not. But now, that you, 
have ide Leipfig, and are entered into ‘the ‘great | 
world, remember there is another object that muft 
keep pace*with, and accompany Knowledge; I mean, 
Manners, Politenefs, and the Graces; in which Sir_ 
Charles Williams, though very much your friend, 
owns you are very deficient. The manners of Leipfig 
muft be fhook off; and in that refpect you muft put | 
on the new man. No {crambling at your meals, as __ 
at a German ordinary ; no awkward overturns of 
gaffes, plates, and falt-cellars; n0 horfe-play. On 
the contrary, a gentlenefs of manners, a graceful 
carriage, and an infinuating addrefs, muft take their _ 
place. I repeat, and fhall never ceafe Rega to 
you, ,the Graces, the Graces. 

I defire that, as foon as ever you get’to Turin, 
you will apply yourfelf diligently to the Italian lan- 
guage, that, before you Jeave that place, you may 
know it well enough to be able to {peak tolerably ] 
when yu get to Rome; where you will foon make | 
yourfelf verfeGtly matter of Italian, from the daily — 

ceffity you will) be under of {peaking it. In me 
derrines 1 infift upon yoitt not negleéting, much 
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Tefs forgetting, the German you already know ; 
| which you may not only continue, but improve, by 
| fpeaking it conftantly to your Saxon boy, and, as 

ofeng 5 can, to the feveral Germans you ‘will 

meet™With in your travels. You remember, no 
doubt, that you muft never write to me from Tu- 
| tin, but in the German language and character. 
. Tfend you the enclofed letter of recommendsdion 
to Mr. Smith, the King’s Conful at Venics ; who 
f can, and I dare fay will, be more ufefulkto you 
j there than any body. Pray make your court, and 
behave your beft, to Monfieur and Madame Ca- 
pello;.who will be of great ufe to you at Rome. 
Adieu! Yours, tenderly. 


= 
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LETTER CLXXx. 


London, April the rgth, O.S. 1749. 
Dear Boy, 


Tuis letter will, I believe, ftill find you at Ve- 
nice, in all the diflipation of Mafquerades, Ridot- 
| tos, Operas, &&c. With all my heart; they are 
_ decent evening amufements, and very properly fuc- 
| ceed that ferious application to which Iam fare you 
| devote your mornings. There are liberal aj:d illibe- 
tal pleafures, as well as liberal and illiberal arts,” 
| There are fome pleafures that degrade atgentlemar=, 
ws : ; sive 










as much as fome trades could do. Sottih drinking, 
indiferiminate gluttony, driving coaches, ruftic — 
fports; fuch as fox-chaces, horfe-races, €c. are, in 
my opinion, infinitely below the honeft and induf- 
trious profeffions of a taylor, and a thoefiaker, | 
which are faid to déroger. = 
‘ As you are now in a mufical country, where fing | 
»¢,, fiddling, and piping, are not only the common | 
ik of converfation, but almoft the principal ob- 
jects o1\ attention ; I cannot ‘help cautioning you 
againft giving into thofe (I will call them illiberal) 
pleafures (though mufic is commonly reckoned one 
of the liberal arts) to the degree that moft of your 
countrymen do, when they travel in Italy. If ys 
[ove mufic, hear it} go to operas, concerts,. an 
pay fiddlers-to play to you; but I infift upon y 
neither piping nor fiddling yourfelf. It puts.a gen}. 
tleman ina very frivolous, contemptible lights 
brings him into a great deal of bad company; and, 
\ takes up a great deal of time, which might be much 
better employed. Few things would mortify me 
more; than to fee you bearing a part in a concert, 
with a fiddle under your chin, or a pipe in bagi 
mouth. \ 
T have had a great deal of converfation whh Comte ! 
du Perron, and Comte Lafcaris, upon your fabject > _ 
and I.will tell you, very truly, what Comte du Per- — 
ton (why is, in my opinion, a very pretty man) faid | 
of you. Wl a de l'efprit, un fcavoir peu commun a fon 
age, une grande vivacité, et quand il aura pris des ma- 
il fora parfait car il fast avouer quil i oe 
2 . 
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; maiscelaniendra, Iwas very glad to hear, 
| from:one whom I think fo good a judge, that you 
| wanted nothing but des manieres; which I am con- 
vinced you will-now foon acquire, in the company 
which®henceforwards you ate likely to keep. But I 
muft add too, that, if you fhould not acquire them, 
all-the reft will be of very little ufe to you. By ma- 
~ nieres, 1 do not mean bare common civility; every 
| body muft have that, who would not be kicked out 
of company; but I mean engaging, infi wating, 
| fhining manners; a diftinguifhed politenets, an al- 
moft irrefiftible addrefs ; a fuperior gracefulnefs in 
all you fay or do. It is this alone that can give all 
_ your other talents their full luftre and value; and, 
/ confequently, it is this which fhould now be the 
principal object of your attention. Obferve mi- 
nutely, wherever you go, the allowed and eftablifhed 
models of good-breeding, and form yourfelf upon 
them. Whatever pleafes you moft in others, will 
| infallibly pleafe others in you. I have often re- 
peated this to you; now is your time of putting it 
in practice. 5 
Pray make my compliments to Mr. Harte; and 
tell him I have received his letter from Vienna, of 
the 16th, N.S, but that I fhall not trouble him 
with an anfwer to it till L have received the other 
Tetter, which he promifes me, upon the fubject of 
one of my laft. I long to hear from hi'a, after 
your fettlement at Turin: the months that you are 
to pafs there will be very decifive ones for you. 
| ‘The-exercifes of the Academy, and the manners of. 
‘ : } Courts, * 








Courts, muft be attended to and acquired, and, at. | 
the fame time, your other ftudies continued. Iam — 
fure you will not pafs, nor defire, one fingle idle — 
hour,there; for I do not forefee that you can, in 
any part of your life, put out fix months to ~~ A 
intereft, than thofe next fix at Turin. 

\ We will talk hereafter about your ftay at Romefl 
aud in other parts of Italy. This only I will now 
recommend to you; which is, to extract the fpirit 
of every plate you goto. In thofe places, which 
are only diftinguifhed by claffical fame, and valu- 
able remaigs of antiquity, have your Claffics in your 
hand and in your head ; compare the antient geo- 
gtaphy and defcriptions with the modern; and ne= 
ver fail to take notes. Rome will furnifh you with | 
bufinefs enough of that fort; but then it furnifhes 
you with many other objects, well deferving your 
attention; fuch*as deep ecclefiaftical craft and po- 
licy. Adieu. 


ee, 











LETTER CLXXXIL 


London, April the 27th, O.S. 1749. 
Py) Boy, ] 


I wave received your letter from Vienna, of the 
agth, N.S. which gives me great uneafinefs, upon 
Mt. Harte’s account, You and: have reafoa to in- 


} 
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very particularly in every thing that 
Telates to him. I am glad, howéver, that no bone 


fs broken or diflocated; which being the cafe, I 
hope he will have been able to purfue his journey 


| to Venice: in that fuppofition I direé this letter to 


| you at Turin; where it will either find, or at leaft 


mot wait very long for you; as I calculate that you, 
will be there by the end of next month, N.S «I 


| hope you reflect how much you have to do there, 


and that you are determined to employ gery mo-~ 
_ ment of your time accordingly. You have your 
* dlaffical and feverer ftudies to continug with Mr. 


” Harte ; you have’your exercifes to learn; the turn 


and manners of a Court to acquire ; referving always 
fome time for the decent amufements and pleafures 
of agentleman. You fee that I am never againft 
pleafures; I loved them myfelf, when I was of your 
age; and it is as reafonable that you “fhould love 
them now. But I infift upon it, that pleafures are 
very combineable with both bufinefs and ftudies, 
and haye a much better relifh from the mixture. 
The man who cannot join bufinefs and pleafure, is 
either a formal coxcomb in the one, or a fenfual 
beaft in the other. Your evenings I therefore allot 
for company, affemblies, balls, and fuch fort of 


* amufements; as I look upon thofe to be the beft 


fchools for the manners of a gentleman ; which no- 
thing can give but ufe, obfervation, and experience. 


| You have, befides, Italian to learn, to which I de- 


fire you will diligently apply ; for though French is, 
Tbelieve, ig nm at Turin, et 
Y Sralian 
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ftalian will be vety neceffary for you at Rome, and 
in other, parts of Italy ; and if you are well grounded 
in it while you are at Turin (as you eafily may, for 
it is a very eafy language), your fubfequent ftay at 
Rome will make you perfect in it. I would alfo 
have you acquire a general notion of Fortification: 
‘I mean, fo far as not to be ignorant of the terms, 
whici: you will often hear mentioned in company ; 
fuch as Ravelin, Baftion, Glacis, Contrefcarpe, Se. 
In order to this, Ido not propofe that you fhould 
make a ftudy of Fortification, as if you were to be 
an Engineef ; but a very eafy way of knowing, as 
much as you need know of them, will be, to’ vifit 
often the fortifications of Turin, in company with 
fome old Officer or Engineer, who will fhew,. and 
explain to you, the feveral works themfelves; by 
which means_you will get a clearer notion of them 
than if you were to fee them only upon paper for 
feven years together. Go to originals wheneyer 
you can, and truft to copies and defcriptions as lit- 
“tle as poffible. At your idle hours, while you are 
at Turin, pray read the Hiftory of the Houfe of 
Savoy, which has produced a great many very great 
men. The late King, Victor Amadée, was un- 
doubtedly one ; and the prefent King is, in my opi- 
nion, another. In general, I believe that little 
Princes*are more likely to be great men, than thofe 
‘whofe more’ extenfive dominions, and fuperior 
ftrength, flatter them with fecurity ; which com- 
monly produces negligence’and indolence. A little — 
Piice, in the neighbourhood of great ones;’ mutt | 
“Vou. IL, 2] be 
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‘be alert, and look out fharp, if he would fecure:his 
own dominions; much more ftill, if he would en- 
large them. He muft watch for conjunctures, or 
endeayour to make them. No princes have ever 
poffeffed this art better than thofe of the Houfe of 
Savoy; who have enlarged their dominions prodi- . 
gioufly within a century, by profiting of con- 
junctures. 

I fend you here enclofed, a letter from Comte 
Lafcaris, who is a warm friend of yours: I defire 
that you will anfwer it very foon, and very cor- 
dially; and remember to make your cothpliments 
in it to Comte du Perron. A young man fhould 
never be wanting in thefe attentions; they coft lit- 
tle, and bring ina great deal, by getting you-peo- 
ple’s good word and affeétion. They gaia the heart, 
to which I have always advifed you to apply your- 
felf particularly ; it guides ten thoufand for one that 
reafon influences. rs 

I cannot end this letter, or (I believe) any other, 
-without repeating my recommendation of the Graces 
They are to be met with at Turin: for God’s fake, 
facrifice to them, and they will be propitious. 
People miftake grofily, to imagine that the leaft 
awkwardnefs, in either matter or manner, mind or 
body, isan indifferent thing, and not worthy of at-- 
tention, It may poflibly be a weaknefs in-me (but 
in thort we are all fo made): I confefs to Fou fairly, 
that when you thall come home, and that I firft 
fee you, if I find you ungraceful in your addrefs, 
and awkward in your'perfon and drefs, it will be in. 

; poflible } 
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poffible for me to love you half fo well as I fhould 
otherwife do, let your intrinfic merit and knowledge 
be ever fo great. If that would be your cafe with 
me,’.as it really would, judge how much worfe it 
might be with others, who have not the fame affec- 

-tion and partiality for you, and to whofe hearts you 
muft make your own way. 

Remember to write to me conftantly, while you 
are in Italy, in the German Janguage and character, 
till you can write to me in Italian; which will not be 
till you have been fome time at Rome. 

Adieu, mf dear boy; may you turn out, what 
Mr. Harte and I with you! I muft add, that, if 
you do not, it will be both your own fault, and your 
own misfortune. 
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LETTER CLXXxIL 


London, May the 1th, O.S, 1749. 
Dear Boy, 


"THis letter will, I hope, find you fettled to your 

ferious ftudies, and your neceflary exercifes at Tu- 

tin, afteryhe hurry and diffipation of the Carnival 

at Venice. I mean that your ftay at Turin fhould, 

and I flatter myfelf that it will, be an ufeful and or- 

namental period of your education ; but at the fame 

itinre I muft tell you, that all my: affection for-you 
Os * has 


